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THE 


GARLAND OF FREEDOM: 


A COLLECTION OF ANTI-SLAVERY POEMS. 


THE PLEA OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE. 


Arar on the mountain, 
Across the blue sea, 
Where springs the pure fountain, 
In dark Abomey ; 
Where Nile rolls his waters, 
Through desert and plain, 
And Africa’s daughters 
Wear Slavery’s chain ; 


They cry in strange voices 
To Britain’s fair isles, 

Where Freedom rejoices, 
And liberty smiles : 

“O ye who can sever 

_ The bands of the slave ; 

Whose shores have been ever 
The home of the brave ; 


“ Whose stern tones of thunder, 
All tyrannies shake ; 

Whose word snaps asunder 
The fetters they make ; 

O once more awaken, 
Your work to complete, 

And let the forsaken 
Be heard at your feet. 


“The white man yet tears us 
From homes that are free, 
The death-ship yet bears us 
Across the rude sea; 
A 
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The tears of the mother 
All vainly flow there, 


The cries of the brother 
No sister may spare. 


“Of ‘one blood,’ they tell us, 
‘We all have been made, 
Then cruelly sell us 
As chattels in trade ; 
They show us no pity, 
Their heart is all cold— 
In Liberty’s city * 
We're barter’d for gold. 


“Q save us! O save us! 
From bondage and chains— 
From men who enslave us, 
Then mock at our pains— 
From friends who take measure 
Of limbs like their own, 
Then reckon their treasure 
In muscle and bone. 


“ By all that is tender 
In womanly grace, 
By all that should render 
To woman her place ; 
By rights that are given 
Direct from on high, 
As sacred as heaven, 
As pure as the sky; 


“‘ By the wrongs of the friendless,, 
The groans of the weak, 

The tears that flow endless 
Down Africa’s cheek ; 

By the blood of the slaughtered 
That cries from her sands, 

By the moans of the tortured 
In merciless hands ; 


* Washington, United States. 
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* By the loud shriek of woman 
In agonies wild, 
Whom monsters inhuman 
Have torn from her child; 
By him who will render 
To all men their deeds, 
Who proves the defender 
When innocence bleeds, 


QO Britons! arouse you, 
Your strong help we crave, 
And once more espouse you 
The cause of the slave; 
Or, shall we unheeded 
Cry out in our pain, 
And the cause we have pleaded 
Be pleaded in vain >” 
Witiiam Sroxes. 


A TALE OF SLAVERY. 


*¢ So I returned, and considered all the oppressions that are done under 
the sun: and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter ; and on the side of their oppressors there was power ; but 
they had no comforter.”—Eccles. iv. 1. 


THERE was a happy negro home—a happier could not be, 

The bright abode of health and peace, from care and sorrow free; 
Oh! you may trace the wide earth o’er, and you shall hardly greet ~ 
A spot so fit for pleasure’s home—-so simple and so sweet. 


It was a lowly hut, beside a mountain stream it stood; 

Before, the dark green sea was spread; behind, a dark green wood; 

And there the stately cocoa rose, and there the taper palm, 

And flowers whose hues were sunny light—whose breath was 
_ fragrant balm. 


And there were all the earliest fruits of laughing summer cast, 
And when she bade that clime adieu, ’twas there she left the last; 
Creation there had robed her in her most divine array, _ 

And every day in that fair land was Nature’s holiday. 
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And there were hearts within that cot as gladsome and as light, 

And looks as full of merry glee, and eyes as wildly bright, 

And swarthy brows unfurrow’d, and dark locks unbleach’d with 
care— 

A negro, and his negro bride, and negro babes were there. 


Oh! shame upon you, churlish ones, who say the negro knows 
No bliss when those he loves are blest, no sorrow in their woes ! 
Watch but that throbbing bosom, and those briny tears that steal 
Down his dark cheeks, and they shall tell how deeply he can feel. 


% * * * % * 
* * * * * co 


There was a lovely negro home—the home is lovely still; 

The cot is there, the grove is there, and the silver mountain rill ; 
The sea as green as‘ever, and the sky as blue; the bowers 
All beauty still, and studded with the bright mimosa flowers. 


But why this death-like stillness ? why the silence all unbroke? 
Where is the hum of social mirth, and the laughter, and the joke ? 
Why do the swarthy little ones forsake their evening play, 

And the negro, and his negro bride—oh why ? and where are they ? 


It was a summer’s evening; their daily toils were o’er, 

And they sat them down together at their little cottage door ; 
And with all a mother’s fondness, and with all a father’s joy, 
They gazed upon their two twin girls, and their noble negro boy. 


That night they laid them down to sleep, in peace and free from 
fear, 

And fondly dream’d of joys to come through many a happy year? 

That even they were bright of eye, and light of heart, and free, 

The morrow—weeping captives, sailing sadly o’er the sea. 


The spoiler came at midnight, and tore them from their cot; 
The father prayed, the mother wept, but he regarded not, 

And the base white man o’er the wave hath hurried with his spoil, 
To fatten with the negro’s blood and tears a foreign soil. 


But ere three sultry days were past, the two twin daughters lay, 

Clasp’d in each others arms at rest, cold lifeless lumps of clay ; 

Another, and the negro boy was buried in the wave, 

And the negro bride slept by his side, in the same deep crystal 
grave. 
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The cursed human cargo gain’d at length its destined shore, 
And the slave-ship was unladed at the bloody planter’s door. 
_ The negro went to labour in the groves of sugar-cane, 
But his eye was dim, and his arm was weak, and his life was on 
the wane. 


One morn he came not to his toil; they sought for him, and found 

Within his hut a blooded corpse, stretch’d lifeless on the ground. 

They shuddered, for they knew the poison’d slave: and thus he 
died, 

He of that happy negro home—a negro suicide. 


Oh! shame on thee, my country! thou art free, and thou art brave ; 

But thy robes are dyed, thy hands are red, with the life-blood of 
the slave; | 

And the black man’s curse is on thee. God of mercy, for the day 

When that curse shall be a blessing, and that blood be wiped away! 


Rey. WiLtiamM Rawson Taytor. 


THE EMANCIPATED NEGRO MOTHER TO HER 
CHILD. 


BuEst be the smile that fondly plays 
Upon the happy, youthful face, 
For there the joys of future days, 
‘ With gladdened heart, I well can trace ; 
For should’st thou live to manhood’s bloom, 
A happy lot thy life shall be— 
Untainted by tyrannic gloom :— 
Unlike thy fathers, thou art free. 


Now, never shall thy limbs be bound 
With Slavery’s gory-crusted chains, 

Nor craven taunts thy feelings wound. 
Upon thy native sunny plains: 

Nor shall the cruel tyrant dare 
To wield his bloody lash on thee; 

Or frowning, stamp thee with despair :— 
Unlike thy fathers, thou art free. 
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And still across the gleaming wave, 
To Britain’s Isle, shall memory steal, 

With grateful heart (tho’ once a slave) 
The negro mother well ean feel : 

For there, where Freedom sits enshrined, 
Was heard the merciful decree, 

That broke the chains ordained to bind:— 
Unlike thy fathers, thou art free. 


Yes, He who sits above the sky, 
Enthron’d ’mid glory’s brightest blaze, 
Shall pour a blessing from on high, 
F’en while the kneeling negro prays, 
Upon the land, far o’er the wave, 
That stretch’d its power across the sea, 
And burst the fetters of the slave :— 
Unlike thy fathers, thou art free! 
J. H. 


VOICES FROM SLAVERY, 


WRITTEN ON READING A PAPER BY JOSEPH STURGE ON THE AGGRA- 
VATED HORRORS OF THE SLAVE-TRADE—OCTOBER, 1848. 


I.—CAPTURE AND EMBARKATION. 


Harx! to the cry from Afric’s shore, 
The mingled sound of strife and battle; 
The prisoners come, 
Behold their doom ; 
A wretched drove of human cattle ! 


Sold for a draught of liquid fire ! 
Bartered for toys, that hapless band ! 
Oh, who can know 
The depth of woe 
That fills each heart along the strand ? 


Now packed liked bales of senseless ware, 
Within the vessel’s murky hold; 

Close, closer still— 

They cram, they fill— 
Oh guilt enormous! crimes untold! 
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II.— MISERIES AT SEA. 


Hark! to the sound that comes from far, 

Borne o’er the waves in utterance low; 
Deep stifled moans, . 
And dying groans : 

That living freight of human woe! 


Now the full vessel courts the wind, 
O’er swelling seas they swiftly go; 
_ And fever burns, 
And pity spurns 
The palpitating mass below! 


But death in mercy thins the ranks ; 
Pulse after pulse forgets to beat— 

They gasp, they die 

In agony— 
In quenchless thirst, and maddening heat ! 


III.—LANDING IN THE WEST INDIES, 


Hark! to the plaint from yonder shore, 

A voice of woe, and helpless. wailing— 
They land, they land 
On foreign strand, 

Gaunt, trembling forms, in weakness failing ! 


And now a transient dream of rest, 
Ere to the human shambles driven ; 
They feed them well, 
To make them sell— 
Oh, mockery of mercy given ! 


Soon as returning health appears, 

To raise the feeble, nerve the strong, 
Away, away— 
In sad array— 

With whip and menace urged along. 


IV.—SLAVE-MARKET, 


Hark! to the wail from yonder mart, 
The tale of grief and anguish spoken; 
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Heart torn from heart— 
Friends sold apart— 
And every tie of Nature broken ! 


Husbands and wives to meet no more! 
Children from parents forced to sever ! 
For paltry gold, 
To bondage sold, 
Beyond the reach of hope for ever! 


Oh piteous sight! oh hapless throng ! 
Is there no mercy strong to save ? 
Must thousands die 
In Slavery— 
Their only freedom in the grave ? 


V.—SLAVE-LABOUR, 


Hark! to the voice from yon fair land, 
Where all the sweets of Nature grow : 
Who tills the soil 
With grief and toil? 
The wretched Slave! the child of woe! 


His tyrant-master goads him on— 

He knows no sweets, he feels no rest ; 
But whip and chains, 
And festering pains, 

But mock the anguish of his breast ! 


Bowed down beneath the galling yoke, 
Scorned and reviled, he longs to die; 
But months and years, 
*Mid groans and tears, 
Drag on in sad captivity ! 


VI.—APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS. 


For whom this labour, grief and sin ? 
Daughters of England, can it be, 
That in your Isle 
You sit and smile, 
Yet clad in fruits of Slavery ? 
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“Oh, touch not, taste not, handle not,” 
The produce raised on Freedom’s grave ! 
Else, while you sigh 
O’er Slavery, 
You press the links upon the Slave. 


For you that strife on Afric’s shore— 
For you that vessel fraught with death— 
The blood, the toil, 
That feed the soil, 
The scourged limbs, the wasting breath! 


VII.—FREEEOM OF THE GOSPEL. 


Christians of England, haste, arise,, 
The Bond of Brotherhood proclaim ; 
Christ died to save 
The Negro-Slave— 


Freedom for all in Jesus’ name. 


Spirit of Liberty, descend! 

And make our hearts with joy forego 
Each tempting good, 
In clothes or food, 

If purchased by a brother’s woe. 


Let every Nation, hand in hand, 
In love, and peace, and strength combined, 
United be, 
One Family, 
The Brotherhood of all Mankind. 
CarRoLine M. Fry. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE, 


“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me.” 


Weary and faint I come, 
Brother! to thee, 

Far from the Southern land, 
Northward I flee. 


Lo 
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Long has my journey been; 
Now, sore opprest, 

Cold, hungry, sick at heart, 
Here let me rest. 


Heed not a wicked law’s 
Cruel command ; 

I am a may, brother, 
Give me thy hand. 

In God’s own image made, 
Even as thou, 

At the same holy shrine 
Humbly I bow. 


Kindred and social ties, 
Home joys are thine; 

Heart treasures, wife and child, 
Ah! where are mme? 

Ask him who calls me his, 
Him, who for gold, 

From me, both wife and child 
Cruelly sold. 


Robbed of life’s only joys, 
Why should I stay, 
And for hard task-masters 
Toil day by day ? 

God had created me 
Equal and free, 

Even as thou, brother, 
Black though I be. 


Peril, aye! death I braved, 
Life, was the stake— 
Freedom! I venture all 
For thy dear sake. 
Will not thy heart, Brother, 
Prompt thee to save, 
Aye, and to welcome 
The Fugitive Slave.” 


B. 
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‘A HYMN OF THANKSGIVING, 


FOR BEHOLDING THE DAY WHEN SLAVERY SHOULD CEASE THROUGHOUT 
THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


Tune the praise! Almighty Father ! 
Thine the glory! Son of God! 
Holy Spirit ! Thine to gather 
To the one Eternal Word. 


Blessed Union—all subduing, 
Hearts of adamant give way, 

When Thy Grace, the soul imbuing, 
Leads in humble faith to pray. 


On her seraph wing ascending 
Ardent prayer avails above, 

Mercy, at Heaven’s gate attending, 
Bears it to the Throne of Love. 


Here Divinity approving 
What Divinity inspired, 

Touched the chain—which, quick removing, 
All opposing hosts retired. 


Bless Thy work! O God of Glory, 
Bless it now to all—we pray! 

Raise the anthem—Holy ! Holy! 
On this consecrated day. 


Bid Thy radiant Love divine 
Chase the moral clouds of night ; 
On both white and sable shine, 
Blend all shades in Gospel light. 


With Thy Huratp of SaivatTion 
Send Thy Holy Spirit forth : 
Let it ring through every nation, 
Jesus hath the victory wrought! 
M. D. 
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FIRST OF AUGUST, 1834. 


Now glory to God from the Isles of the Ocean, 

And praise from the uttermost parts of the Earth ; 
From bosoms that thrill with triumphant emotion, 

Peal forth ye glad songs of thanksgiving and mirth : 
His people’s affliction Jehovah hath known, 
And the voice of their crying hath reached to His throne. 


Lovely and bright as the sun-beam outbreaking 

From thunder-clouds black with the long-pending storm ; 
And sweet the clear note of the sky-lark awaking 

When spring’s early breathing was fragrant and warm : 
But oh! for the carol that bursts from the Slave 
When Freedom’s first day-streak dawns over the wave 


The treacherous dealers no more shall oppress thee, 
Thou poor sable victim—thy fetter is broke ; 
The hand of thy Saviour is lifted to bless thee, 
And fix the sweet bond of His spiritual yoke: 
The Lord thy captivity turneth again— 
He hath broken the rod—He hath severed the chain. 


And we who in tears have been lab’ring and sowing, 
And prayerfully waiting the tardy increase— 

Oh! we must press forward, with ecstasy glowing, 
To reap the rich harvest in freedom and peace. 

All glory to God, from the Isles of the West ! 

Shout aloud, for the Africans’ wrong is redressed ! 

Glory and praise from the Isles of the Sea, 

Shout, for the Negro—the NrcrRo is FREE! 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


APPEAL FOR THE INJURED AFRICAN. 


O Tuov, to whom the mournful sigh 
Of sorrow and despair ascends,— 
Who hear’st the ravens when they cry, 
The babe, when at Thy feet he bends !— 
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More weak than is the raven’s brood, 
Less pure than infants though we be, 
Our silent prayers for Lybia’s good, 
O Father, let them rise to Thee! 


By realms dispeopled, tongues struck dumb 
With the brute outrages of years, 

In Thy remembrance let them come— 
The negro’s wrongs, the negro’s tears ! 


Whate’er of crime, whate’er of woe, 
Hurope has wrought, or Afric wept, 
In his recording volume, lo! 
The Angel of Thy Court has kept, 


Yet—ere th’ assessing Spirit stands, 
Prepared to sound, from shore to shore, - 
That golden trumpet which commands 
Th’ oppressor’s scourge to smite no more;— 


Ah, stay his vials !—with our prayer 

No vengeance breathes;—in judgment break 
Th’ oppressor’s galling chains, but spare 

Th’ oppressor, for Thy mercy’s sake. 


Didst Thou not form, from pole to pole, 
The various tongues and tribes of earth 
Erect, with an immortal soul, 
Expectant of one holier birth? 


And shall the nations dare to hold 

Tn chains, whom Thou hast chartered free ? 
Or buy, with their accursed gold, 

The sinewy arm and servile knee? 


No! not for this didst Thou commend, 
With westering keel, and sails unfurled, 
CoLumMBuUs o’er the waves, to rend 

The curtains of that younger world. 


And O, ’twas not for this that he 
Upreared Thy hallowed ensign there ; 
Alas, that e’er Thy cross should be 
The joyless herald of despair:— 
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That whom Thy Loved One died to save, . 
Man, guilty man, must hold subdued, 

And plead “prescription” o’er the grave, 
When questioned of his brother’s blood. 


But THov art righteous; Thou wilt rise 
All mighty, as in days of yore, 

When Israel sighed, as Lybia sighs, 
Beneath the tasks his children bore. 


Cry not the Isles themselves aloud P— 
“ Three hundred thralling years are sped, 
Since earth by tyranny was ploughed,— 
The vintage of the land is red !” 


In that great day, when Afric’s race 

Are from ¢heir House of Bondage cast, 
O, hide us in some peaceful place, 

Till all Thy wrath be overpast! 


For dark, except Thy mercy shine, 
This later Passover must be! 

Our prayers, then, at Thy pardoning shrine, 
O Father, let them rise to Thee! 


J. H. WirFen, 


SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A SLAVE ON THE 
PASSING OF THE EMANCIPATION BILL. 


Resorce, rejoice, the night is past, 
When Slavery bound us with her chain ; 
Freedom’s bright day hath dawned at last, 
Ne’er may her loved beams set again ! 


The Hand that formed us, made us free, 
Shall brothers then forge links to bind ? 
Can they unmoved the misery see, 
The darkness, of the free-born mind ? 
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No! there are some, who yet can feel, 
And strive to lessen others’ pain ; 

By them the suffering Slaves’ appeal 
Was heard—nor was it heard in vain. 


Our bonds are burst! Rejoice! rejoice! 
All shackles now away are thrown: 

Ask you whence comes the powerful voice 
That stamps us free? °*Tis Britatn’s own. 


SONG FOR THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 


Sounp the loud anthem o’er Caribbee’s sea, 
Lo! Freedom has triumphed—the Negro is free ; 
Sing ye loud praises! Jehovah hath spoken— 
Send the glad tidings afar o’er the wave— 
Now shall the chain of the Negro be broken, 
Liberty dawn on the night of the Slave : 
Sound the loud anthem o’er Caribbee’s sea, 
Lo! Freedom hath triumphed, the Negro is free! 


Join your glad voices in praise to the Lord, 
Who hath rended asunder the chain by His Word ; 
Send you to African valleys the story, 
That her sons are redeemed, and that Britain with pride 
Now hails them as brothers, as co-heirs of glory, 
In the Christian battle to fight side by side : 
Sound the loud anthem o’er Caribbee’s sea, 


Lo! Freedom hath triumphed, the Negro is free! 
S. D. 


FUGITIVE’S TRIUMPH. 


Go, go, thou that enslav’st me, 
Now, now, thy power is o’er; 
Long, long, have I obeyed thee, 
I’m not a slave any more ; 
No, no—oh, no! 
I’m a free man evermore ! 
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Thou, thou broughtest me ever, 
Deep, deep sorrow and pain ; 
But I have left thee forever, 
Nor will I serve thee again ; 
No, no—oh, no ! 
No, I'll not serve thee again. 


Tyrant! thou hast bereft me— 
Home, friends, pleasures so sweet ; 
Now, forever I’ve left thee, 
Thou and I never shall meet; 
No, no—oh, no! 
Thou and I never shall meet. 


Joys, joys bright as the morning, 
Now, now, on me will pour, 
Hope, hope, on me is dawning, 
LP’m not a slave any more ! 
No, no—oh, no! 
I’m a FREE MAN evermore ! 


THE BONDMAN. 


Fresry the bondman toiled, 
Sadly he wept— 

Then to his wretched cot 
Mournfully crept ; 

How doth his free-born soul 
Pine ’neath his chain ! 

Slavery! Slavery ! 
Dark is thy reign. 


Long ere the break of day, 

Roused from repose, 
Wearily toiling 

Till after its close— 
Praying for freedom, 

He spends his last breath : 
Liberty ! Liberty ! 

Give me or death. 
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When, when, O Lord! will right 


Triumph o’er wrong? 
Tyrants oppress the weak, 

O Lord! how long? 
Hark! hark! a peal resounds 
From shore to shore— 
Tyranny! Tyranny ! 

Thy reign is o’er. 


H’en now the morning 
Gleams from the Kast— 
Despots are feeling 
Their triumph is past— 
Strong hearts are answering 
To freedom’s loud call— 
Liberty ! Liberty ! 
Full and for all. 


THE NEGRO FUGITIVH’S APPEAL TO HIS WHITE 
BROTHER. 


BrotHeR! ’tis not every white man, 
That my sable hand would clasp ; 

They would shrink, as if polluted, 
From a negro’s friendly grasp. 

But our holy pledge‘assures me 
Thou wilt look, with pitying eye, 

On my race, despised, degraded, 
Held in Christian slavery. 


Christian! nay, *twas profanation, 
To pollute that sacred word ; 
Linking it unto a system 
Hateful to the Christian’s Lord. 
No! the slave-gang and the auction, 
Cruel whip and burning brand, 
Tell us of a fiend-like system, 
Fit for darkest heathen land. 


I have ’scaped through countless dangers 
From the man who claimed my soul, 
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Mind, and body, as his chattels, 
Subject to his full control. 

I have crossed Niagara’s water, 
Canada is now my home ; 

But for dear ones still in bondage, 
Brother, unto thee I come. 


I have left an aged father, 
But no wife is at his side; 
Oh, my mother! ere we lost thee, 
Rather would I thou hadst died. 
Where thou art, alas! I know not, 
Know not where my sisters dwell, 
And where my young brother pineth, 
None the fugitive can tell. 


Scattered in that southern slave-land, 
Which is Christendom’s disgrace, 
Hopelessly they toil and languish, 
*Midst the millions of our race ; 
Who, if they but knew the power 
Sleeping in their fettered arm, 
Even in one little hour 
Could their tyrant’s might disarm. 


Yet I would not, e’en for FREEDOM, 
They should strike the avenging blow ; 
Nor should slavery’s bloody altar 
Meet with bloody overthrow. 
Rather let the hideous monster 
Vanquished be by truth alone ; 
As the midnight darkness fleeth, 
When the glorious light steals on. 


Brother ! such my simple story ; 
Thousands more could tell the same ; 
With such added scenes of horror, 
As would blanch thy cheeks to name. 
Be “No Compromisr”’ thy watchword, 
Pledge thyself to freedom now, 
And to ceaseless hate of bondage ; 
Then through life redeem thy vow. 
Ei BP. 
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RIGHT ON. 


Ho! children of the brave, 
Ho! freeman of the land, 
That hurled into the grave 
Oppression’s bloody band ; 
Come on, come on, and joined be we, 
To make the fettered bondman free. 


Let coward vassals sneak 

From freedom’s battle still, 
Poltroons that dare not speak 

But as their priests may will; 
Come on, come on, and joined be we 
To make the fettered bondman free.: 


On parchment, scroll, and creed, 
With human life-blood red, 
Untrembling at the deed, 
Plant firm your manly tread ; 
The priest may howl, the jurist rave, 
But we will free the fettered slave. 


The tyrant’s scorn is vain, 
In vain the slanderer’s breath, 
We'll rush to break the chain, 
E’en on the jaws of death ; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! right on go we, 
The fettered slave shall yet be free. 


Right on, in freedom’s name, 

And in the strength of God, 
Wipe out the damning stain, 

And break the oppressor’s rod ; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! right on go we, 
The fettered slave shall yet be free. 


THE MAN FOR ME. 


O, he is not the man for me, 
Who buys or sells a slave, 

Nor he who will not set him free, 
But send him to his grave; 
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But he whose noble heart beats warm 
For all men’s life and liberty ; 
Who loves alike each human form, 
O, that’s the man for me. 


He’s not at all the man for me, 
Who sells a man for gain, 

Who bends the pliant, servile knee, 
To Slavery’s god of shame! 

But he whose God-like form, erect, 
Proclaims that all alike are free 

To think, and speak, and vote, and act, 
O, that’s the man for me. 


He sure is not the man for me 
Whose spirit will succumb, 
When men endowed with Liberty 
Lie bleeding, bound and dumb; 
But he whose faithful words of might 
Ring through the land from shore to sea, 
For man’s eternal equal right, 
O, that’s the man for me. 


No, no, he’s not the man for me 
Whose voice o’er hill and plain, 
Breaks forth for glorious liberty, 
But binds himself the chain! 
The mightiest of the noble band, 
Who prays and toils the world to free, 
With head, and heart, and voice, and vote, 
O, that’s the man for me. 


A SONG FOR FREEDOM. 


Come all ye bondmen far and near, 

Let’s put a song in massa’s ear, 

It is a song for our poor race, 

Who’re whipped and trampled with disgrace. 

Chorus. My old massa tells me O, 

This is a land of freedom O; 
Let’s look about and see if ’tis so, 
Just.as massa tells me O. 
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He tells us of that glorious one, 

I think his name was Washington, 

How he did fight for liberty, 

To save a threepence tax on tea. 
Chorus. My old massa, &c. 


And then he tells us that there was 
A Constitution with this clause, 
That all men equal were created, 
How often have we heard it stated. 
Chorus. _ My old massa, &c. 


But now we look about and see, 

That we poor blacks are not so free; 

We're whipped and thrashed about like fools, 

And have no chance at common schools. 
Chorus. Still, my old massa, &c. 


They take our wives, insult and mock, 

And sell our children on the block, 

Then choke us if we say a word, 

And say that “niggers” shan’t be heard. 
Chorus. Still, my old massa, &c. 


Our preachers, too, with whip and cord, 
Command obedience in the Lord ; 
They say they learnt it from the book, 
But for ourselves we dare not look. 
Chorus. Still, my old massa tells me O, 
This is a Christian country O, &c. 


There is a country far away, 

Friend Hopper says *tis Canada, 

And if we reach Victoria’s shore, 

He says that we are slaves no more. 

Chorus. Now hasten all bondmen, let us go 

And leave this Christian country O; 
Haste to the land of the British Queen, 
Where whips for negroes are not seen. 


Now if we go, we must take the night— 
We're sure to die if we come in sight, 
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The bloodhounds will be on our track, 
And woe to us if they fetch us back. 
Chorus. Now haste all bondmen, let us go, 
And leave this Christian country O; 
God help us to Victoria’s shore, 
Where we are free and slaves no more. 


THE SLAVE’S SONG. 


Now freemen listen to my song, a story I'll relate, 
It happened in the valley of the old Carolina State : 
They marched me to the cotton field, at early break of day, 
And worked me there till late sunset, without a cent of Pay: 
Chorus. They worked me all the day, 

Without a bit of pay, 

And believed me when I told them 

That I would not run away. 


Massa gave me a holiday, and said he’d give me more, 

I thanked him very kindly, and shoved my boat from shore ; 

I drifted down the river, my heart was light and free, 

I had my eye on the bright north star, and thought of liberty. 
They worked me all the day, 
Without a bit of pay, 
So I took my flight in the middle of the night, 
When the sun was gone away. 


I jumped out of my good old boat and shoved it from the shore; 
And travelled faster that night than I had ever done before ; 
I came up to a farmer’s house, just at the break of day, 
And saw a white man standing there, said he, “You are run away. 
They worked me all the day, 
Without a bit of pay, 
So I took my flight in the middle of the night, 
‘When the sun was gone away. 
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I told him I had left the whip, and baying of the hound, 
To find a place where man was man, if such there could be found, 


eri! 
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That I heard in Canada, all mankind were free, 
And that I was going there in search of liberty. 
They worked me all the day, 
Without a bit of pay, — 
So I took my flight in the middle of the night, 
When the sun was gone away. 


SYMPATHY’S MITE. 


ALTHOUGH talent and piety now combine their energy for the welfare 
and emancipation of enslaved Africans, it is certain that many people, 
and even eye-witnesses of their situation, view it through a very imper- 
fect medium, whilst others never investigate the subject. 

Where mankind are not accounted brethren, the feelings become cal- 
lous towards them, and degenerate into tyrannical barbarity. The human 
race, considered as links in one great chain, ought not to have their social 
comforts destroyed by coercion and oppression. May the conduct of 
Europeans evince their consciousness of the awful truth, that our actions 
must appear for, or against us, in the presence of the Judge of the whole 
earth: and the greatest profanation of Christianity, is professing, with- 
out practising, its precepts. When Gospel truths are adhered to, slavery 
will cease. 

It is impossible for language to convey agonies unfelt, or describe dis- 
tress, the bare recital of which fills the mind with horror ; yet some idea 
may be formed of the conflict sustained by a rational and susceptible 
being, when forced from his country, kindred, and all that renders life 
most dear. But we account him ignorant. Let us, then, individually 
inquire, if our endeavours to obviate this barrier have been theoretical 
or practical; whether our own value for scriptural knowledge is suffi- 
cient to elicit efforts for its dissemination amongst a people, varying from 
ourselves only in complexion? If we omit this, as well as other Chris- 
tian duties, our conduct is widely different from that of the Apostle, 
who counted not his life dear, ‘‘ whilst endeavouring to promote the 
salvation of others.” The injunction, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them,” is in a positive sense, 
and all men are accountable for its fulfilment; not excepting those who 
have, by example, subverted every disposition of rectitude amongst these 
untutored people, and treated them with shocking cruelty. The animal, 
impelled to labour by the whip, has no consciousness of the interminable 
duration of its misery—has no predication beyond the present moment. 
But there is not a system, however degrading, that can entirely erase 
from the human breast the contemplation of futurity. Let us, then, un- 
remittingly advocate the cause of that portion of suffering humanity, 
whose own voice is not heard or regarded; nor conclude that sympathy 
thus excited on their account, will lessen the tender. solicitude due to 
others. On the contrary, it will increase this bond of union, as well as 
yield the most delightful retrospection. Injured, oppressed Africans ! 


™many tears have been shed over your accumulated wrongs; many sleep- 
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less hours have been occupied in devising means to meliorate your con- 

dition ; but every attempt must centre in fervent aspiration to Him who 

can change the heart ; whose eye is over all His works, and who alone’ 
can enable erring mortals to place their hope and their dependence on 

things eternal. But however you may be despised or afflicted, we know 

that you are equally with ourselves the objects of redeeming love. 


Ernroprra from afar, 

Shall adore the sacred name; 
Mercy break the cruel bar 

That obstructs religion’s flame. 


Charity responsive glows, 
Ardour fills the throbbing breast ; 
Mourns the wretched captive’s woes, 
Pants to see those woes redress’d. 


Pensive thought awakes to languish 
O’er the mass of human ill; 

Weeps the abject negro’s anguish, 
Crush’d beneath a tyrant’s will. 


Ocean’s deep, resistless tide, 
Covers many a lovely gem ; 

Nor can complexion virtue hide— 
Noble actions shine in them. 


Who could count the hollow groans 
Wafted o’er the Atlantic wave, 

With the deep and bitter moans 
Ceasing only in the grave! 


Unobserved his sighs may heave, 
Silent may his tears descend ; 
Will none such agony relieve ? 
No one prove the negro’s friend ? 


If by age and sorrow hoary, 
His food may yet be angel’s bread ; 
For him a Saviour left his glory— 
For him a dear Redeemer bled. 


Oh! may the Gospel’s joyful sound, 
Hours of grief and labour cheer; 
Religion’s holy flame be found 
To smooth the fetters he must wear: 
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Bereft of every earthly joy, 

_ Hope, sweetly rise to things above ; 

Where no distracting cares annoy, 
Where all is harmony and love. 


TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


WRITTEN BEFORE THE WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


Tov hast a nation’s homage, faery Queen :— 
The homage of a sturdy multitude 

Of British hearts. Ten thousand knees are ben!— 
Ten thousand eyes uplift, to Him whose arm, 
Omnipotent, sustains the universe, 

And governs heaven’s innumerable hosts, 

And guides the destinies of finite man :— 

Ten thousand pious hearts upraise their prayers, 
With daily importunity, to Him, 

Whose ear is never closed, that He would guide 
Thy youthful feet, through the entangling snares 
That crowd thy path, into the way of peace. 


Oh! may thy orbit, fair, ascending star ! 

Be radiant as the sun’s. -Piere’d by thy beams, 
May the dull shades of ignorance disperse, 
And murder and oppression never more 
Shelter themselves beneath a British law. 
Now shed thy vernal influence, and give 
Vitality and verdure to the seeds 

Of sweet philanthropy, that long have slept 
Within the frozen soil of zodle hearts : 

Now earn a Howard’s immortality ; 

A fame that angels shall delight to praise, 
When earthly crowns are crumbled into dust. 


Oh! might thine eyes behold the faithful page, 
In which is chronicled the negroes’ wrongs, 
In characters of blood: might’st thou behold, 
Beneath the fervour of yon torrid sky, 
The miserable captive—freedom’s child ; 
The aged man bending beneath the weight 
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Of complicated wrongs; unnatural toil— 
Chains—stripes—and years: the feebler woman, too, 
Alike, with branded back, and fetter’d limb, 

And broken spirit, and imprison’d mind : 

The suffering babe, whose fragile nature craves 

A mother’s patience, and a mother’s care— 

That pines—neglected, and, unnotic’d—dies; 

Thy heart would melt, and thy fair brow would frown ; 
Melt—for the patient, spirit-broken slave ; 
Frown—on the fierce oppressor; brave his scowl; 
And earn the gentle Afric’s artless love, 

By granting him that birthright which proud man, 
With impious hand, has dared to rob him of. 


Fair Queen, permit not those who crowd thy throne, 
With tongues attuned to flattery’s softest key, 

And craving appetites, to drown the voice 

That cries aloud, with the concentrate force 

Of waken’d millions, for the wretched slave. 

Lend not, to mercy, an opposing ear ; 

Nor longer tolerate the monstrous power 

Might hath usurp’d o’er weakness: break the chain 
That binds the guiltless : raze the infernal law 
That legalizes plunder: hear the prayer 

Of thy fair subject: bless the cherish’d hopes 

Of the poor African, who looks to thee 

With supplicating eyes and bended knee: 

Oh! hear thy brother’s blood that cries to Heaven ! 


Oh! by that sacred love of liberty, 

Which thy accomplish’d parent hath instill’d 
Into thy heart: by all a mother’s love: 

By the electric sympathy, that moves 

A nation into pleading eloquence :— 

By all the crimes of which grim slavery stands 
Sole parent—murderous crimes, that wake a blush 
On every Briton’s cheek, who hath a heart 
Untainted by Satanic influence : 

By pangs unutterable—tears of blood: 

By crimes unnumber’d; and unnatural murders, 
Of which the law doth take no cognizance : 

By Heaven’s eternal justice ; raise, O Queen, 
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Thy voice against this devastating plague— 

This blighting curse !—lest the Almighty, mov’d 
By sins of deeper dye than those which brought 
From heaven the flaming deluge, which involv’d, 
In terrible destruction, Sodom S sons; 

Or by those prayers, that monarchs will not hear, 
Send down the dark-wing’d messenger, that erst, 
Before Jerusalem’s walls, the scornful hosts 

Of proud Sennach’rib levell’d in the dust. 

Oh! stay the judgments of a righteous God ! 

Let mercy be thy friend and counsellor : 

And, ere the crown shall press thy youthful brow, 
Cancel the vile indenture, that doth call 

The slave—a man, and bind the man—a slave. 
So shalt thou earn thy nation’s gratitude ; 

And the poor wretch that lies before thy gate, 
With bleeding wounds, craving the crumbs that fall, 
Shall pour his country’s blessings at thy feet ; 
Posterity shall shout thy lasting praise : 

And, in that day, when graves give up their dead ; 
When death descends to his eternal tomb, 

And life becomes immortal; when the tares 

And wheat together stand before the bar— 

The awful bar of the Omniscient Judge :— 
When tyrants quail, and vainly supplicate 

The mercy they refused; and hell unfolds 

Its vast abyss of ever-burning fire, : 

And dread inhabitants; oh! may’st thou stand 
Amidst these solemn scenes, fair Queen, unmoved, 
And in thy Judge, behold a smiling Friend : 

May these delightful words delight. thine-ear ; 
“Thou cloth’dst the nak’d—gav’st the hungry food— 
To those in prison thou didst minister :— 

Enter within, thou blessed of the Lord; 

Receive a crown that shall not fade away !”’ 


Bromsgrove. J. 8. H. 
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JUBILEE SONG, 


Ovr grateful hearts with joy o’erflow, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 

We hail the Despot’s overthrow, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 

No more he’ll raise the gory lash, 

And sink it deep in human flesh, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra. 


We raise the song in I'reedom’s name, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 

Her glorious triumph we proclaim, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 

Beneath her feet lie Slavery’s chains, 

Their power to curse no more remains, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra. 


With joy we'll make the air resound, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 

That all may hear the gladsome sound, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 

We glory at Oppression’s fall, 

The Slave has burst his deadly thrall, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra. 


In mirthful glee we'll dance and sing, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 

With shouts we'll make the welkin ring, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 

Shout! shout aloud! the bondsman’s free ! ! 

This, this is Freedom’s jubilee! 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, Hurra, 
Hurra, Hurra, Hurra. 


a 


_ SPIRIT OF FREEMEN, WAKE. 


Sprrit of Freemen, wake; 

No truce with Slavery make, 
Thy deadly foe ; 

In fair disguises dressed, 

Too long hast thou caress’d 

The serpent in thy breast, 
Now lay him low. 


Must e’en the press be dumb ? 
Must truth itself succumb ? 
And thoughts be mute ? 
Shall law be set aside, 
The right of prayer denied, 
Nature and God decried, 
And man called brute ? 


What lover of her fame 

Feels not his country’s shame, 
In this dark hour ? 

Where are the patriots now, 

Of honest heart and brow, 

Who scorn the neck to bow 
To Slavery’s power ? 


Sons of the Free! we call 
On you, in field and hall, 
To rise as one; 
Your heaven-born rights maintain, 
Nor let Oppression’s chain 
On human limbs remain ; 
Speak! and ’tis done. 


THE SLAVE’S LAMENTATION. 


Wuenrs are the friends that to me were so dear, 
Long, long ago—long ago! 

Where are the hopes that my heart used to cheer ? 
Long, long ago—long ago! . 
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I am degraded, for man was my foe, 
Friends that I loved in the grave are laid low, - 


All hope of freedom hath fled from me now, 
Long, long ago—long, long ago! 


Sadly my wife bowed her beautiful head— 
Long, long ago—long ago! 

O, how I wept when I found she was dead! 
Long, long ago—long ago! 

She was my angel, my love and pride— 

Vainly to save her from torture I tried, 

Poor broken heart ! She rejoiced as she died, 
Long, long ago—long, long ago! 


Let me look back on the days of my youth— 
Long, long ago—long ago! 

Master withheld from me knowledge and truath— 
Long, long ago—long ago ! 

Crushed all the hopes of my earliest day, 

Sent me from father and mother away— 

Forbade me to read, nor allowed me to pray— 
Long, long ago—long, long ago! 


SONG FOR THE TIMES. 


I wear the cry of millions, of millions, of millions, 
I hear the cry of millions, of millions in bonds; — 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 
Oh! set the captive free from his chains. 


IT hear the voice of Garrison, of Garrison, of Garrison, 
I hear the voice of Garrison, loud pleading for the slave ; 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 
Oh! set the captive free from his chains. 


IT hear the voice of Phillips, of Phillips, of Phillips, 
I hear the voice of Phillips, in strain of eloquence ; 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 
Qh! set the captive free from his chains. 
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I hear the voice of Foster, of Foster, of Foster, 

I hear the voice of Foster, against the priesthood ; 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 
Oh! set the captive free from his chains. 


I hear the voice of Pillsbury, of Pillsbury, of Pillsbury, 
I hear the voice of Pillsbury, with all his sarcasm ; 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 
Oh! set the captive free from his chains. 


I hear the voice of Remond, of Remond, of Remond, 

I hear the voice of Remond, on prejudice ’gainst colour ; 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 

Oh! set the captive free from his chains. 


I hear the voice of Buffum, of Buffum, of Buffum, 
I hear the voice of Buffum, with a few more facts ; 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 
Oh! set the captive free from his chains. 


I hear the voice of Quincy, of Quincy, of Quincy, 

I hear the voice of Quincy, in words of living truth, 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 
Oh! set the captive free from his chains. 


IT hear the voice of Walker, of Walker, of Walker, 

I hear the voice of Walker, and see his ‘“‘ Branded Hand ;”’ 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 

‘Oh! set the captive free from his chains. 


J hear the voice of Giddings, of Giddings, of Giddings, 
I hear the voice of Giddings, in Congress, for the slave ; 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 
Oh! set the captive free from his chains. 


I hear the voice of thousands, of thousands, of thousands, 
I hear the voice of thousands, in favour of “ Disunion ;” 
Oh! set the captive free, set him free, set him free, 

Oh! set the captive free from his chains. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM LIEUT. ARMITAGE. 


Sierra Leone, May 24, 1839. 


I continually hear numerous stories of the cruelty and horrors this 
inhuman traffic gives rise to. Lately 500 slaves were brought to the 
mouth of a river, ready for embarkation; but, owing to the continued 
and strict blockade kept up by the boats of an English man-of-war, pro- 
visions became scarce; and after losing the greater part through famine, 
they killed the remainder, and the slaver sailed in ballast, under Portu- 
guese colours. A slaver having lately been captured by one of our 
cruisers through the neglect of the man at the mast-head, he was shot 
dead by the captain in his rage, just before becoming a prize, ag ex- 
pressed in the following lines :-— 


Worn by the excitements of the day, 
The slaver’s crew in slumber lay, 
Stretched in a noontide lethargy, 
Beneath the bright and beaming sky. 
Upward the chief his glances cast : 
The seaman on the lofty mast, 
Outwearied by the late retreat, 

And overpowered by tropic heat, 

A dull and drowsy watch had kept, 
And sighed and nodded as he slept. 
A sudden burst of hasty ire 

Glowed in Barbosa’s cheek, like fire; 
But, ere he spoke, his voice was drowned 
In indistinct and muttered sound, 

As fear of something undefined 
Flashed for an instant o’er his mind. 
The glass he round the horizon drew ; 
His gaze a moment steadfast grew. 


Is it a passing speck, 
That rises o’er the distant main ? 
Again he looks, and yet again ; 

Then dashes on the deck 
‘The shattered glass, and thunders out 
His fury in one lengthened shout. ~ 
The cry the haggart’s slumber broke ; 
With a convulsive start he woke, 
And to the chief’s impetuous hail 
Returned too late, “A sail! A sail !” 
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Barboza’s carbine, quick as thought, ~ 
Was to his ready shoulder brought : 

The piece, with instantaneous aim, 
Poured forth a stream of gleaming flame, 
And did its work of vengeance well— 
The victim shuddered, shrieked, and fell. 
With frenzied efforts, as he passed, 
Catching at rope, and yard, and mast— 
In vain ! ‘he fell, fell headlong down, 
Struck on the anchor’s iron crown, 

And left upon the spattered chains 

A mingled mass of blood and brains : 
Then bounded off, and in the wave 
Found both his death-pall, and his grave. 


LINES WRITTEN ON LEAVING PORTO RICO FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


Lanp of the Pirate and the Slave, 
Where every virtue finds a grave, 

_ And every vice triumphant reigns, 
That man, in all his vileness, stains, 
I hate thee! though thy mountains rise, 
In solemn grandeur to the skies: 
T hate thee! though thy valleys gleam, 
With beauty in the morning beam: 
I hate thee! though thy plains unfold 
More precious wealth than mines of gold : 
I hate thee! lovely as thou art, 
And joy to hear the word, depart ! 


Land, which the Tyrant long hath trod, 
And dared usurp the Throne of God ; 
Land, where the Slave no respite knows, 
From toils and strifes, and bitter woes: 
Land, where the murderer finds a home, 
And avarice delights to come :— 
Degraded in thy majesty, 
Land of the vile, I haste from thee ! 

B2 
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Propitious gales! bear me away, 

Over the bright and bounding sea, 
To Britain’s fair and much-loved Isles, 
Where Virtue reigns, and Freedom smiles! 


JOHN SCOBLE. 


THE LAND OF SLAVES. 


And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death.— Exopus xxi. 16. 


TELL me where the star-gemm’d banner floats upon the Western 
breeze, 

Where the eagle from his eyrie looks on both earth’s mighty seas, 

Where the giant Mississippi to the deep its tribute pours, 

Where, untir’d, unceasing ever, great Niagara’s thunder roars, » 

Where on fertile plains unmeasured, bright the golden harvest 
waves— 

Tell me this, and I will tell you where there is a “ land of slaves |”? 


There the white man forges fetters for his dark-skinned brother’s 
hand, 

There he hunts him with the blood-hound, sears him with the 
burning brand ; 

There the wife, torn from her husband, bartered is for glittering 
gold, 

And the mother from her children into distant bondage sold ! 

There no hope for millions cometh till they slumber in the grave ; 

There, accursed by his traffic, e’en “the white man is a slave |” 


True, his limbs are free, unshackled, but the great and deathless 
MIND 

That should travel with the lightning, soars unfettered as the 
wind ; 

Touched by slavery’s blighting finger, blackened by its burning 
heat, 

Prostrate bows before the idol, lowly crouching at its feet : 

In alternate links combining, prejudice and pride can roll, 

As it were, a chain of iron firmly round the immortal soul ! 
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Ho! Columbia! Is the spirit of thy Pilgrim Fathers fled ? 

Say, are Truth and Justice buried with thy great and noble dead ? 

Could the heavy clank of fetters rouse those heroes from the 
grave, 

Would ruzy breathe the air polluted by the presence of a slave ? 

No! their eager hands outstretching, down the manacles would 
fall, 

And the sun shine on a country where the men were FREEMEN 
ALL. 


Oh! how are the mighty fallen from the heights they climb’d of 
yore ! | 

Loudly boasting still of Freedom, they are Freedom’s sons no 
more ! 

One,* the pride of Massachusetts, has eclipsed a life-won fame, 

And the dark cloud of dishonour rests upon his well-known name. 

Aye, and in the Empire City, mobs the freeman’s voice can 
drown, 

While “the powers that be’ stand idle, quailed beneath a 
ruffian’s frown. 


And, oh! shame upon thee, city! there hath noble Douglass 
stood, 

With the Christian’s holy patience and a hero’s fortitude, 

While the heavy blows descending fell upon his manly form, 

Firm, erect, unyielding ever, as an oak amidst the storm ; 

Empire City! thy dominion none will envy, none will crave, 

Thou, not- Douglass, art degraded; thou to Slavery art a Slave. 


Oh! Columbia, I would warn thee—rush not blindly on thy fate ; 

Gop is just, and though long-suffering, not ror EvER will He 
wait. 

Read and ponder well the story, how in Mizraim’s ancient land, 

He the suffering slaves delivered with a mighty outstretched 
hand ; 

Stay not till the plagues are on thee, lest perchance a funeral cry, 

Loud and bitter, strangely mingled with the shout of Lizerry ! 


i. By P: 


* Daniel Webster. 
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MAROSSI; THE BECHUANA BOY. 


‘This poor heathen Bechuan 
Bore on his brow the port of man ; 
A naked, homeless, exile he— 
But not debased by Slavery.” 


The Bechuanas are tribes inhabiting the eastern parts of South Africa. 
Thomas Pringle, in his Narrative of a Residence in South Africa, men- 
tions several hundred natives of these tribes being driven from the north- 
east, mostly in a state of utter starvation. These refugees had been 
forced from their homes by the ravages of banditti, called Bergenaars, 
aided and encouraged by unprincipled White colonists, who supplied 
them with arms and ammunition in exchange for cattle, and for the chil- 
dren and females of the slaughtered tribes. To prevent these unfortunate 
refugees from being reduced to a state of absolute slavery, they were 
apprenticed out by the Government on certain conditions as to good 
treatment. ‘‘ Several families of them,” says Pringle, ‘‘ were sent to 
our location, who proved very faithful servants. Many of them fell 
under my personal observation; and one, Marossi, a poor orphan boy, 
about ten years of age, was placed, by a singular accident, under my 
own protection, and afterwards accompanied me to England.” 

‘‘ Tk ben alleenig in de waereld !”—“‘ I’m in the world alone!” was the 
touching expression of Marossi, the Bechuana orphan boy, in his broken 
Dutch, when he first fell under Pringle’s protection in 1825, having been 
carried off from his native country by the Bergenaars. He was sold by 
a Boor for an old jacket only a few months previously, when the hamlet 
of his tribe had been sacked by these banditti. 

Pringle has immortalized this occurrence in a beautiful and touching 
poem. The incidents are from the boy’s own simple narrative, with the 
exception of his flying to the desert with a tame springbok—a poetical 
license, suggested by seeing, a few days afterwards, a slave-child play- 
ing with a springbok fawn. This elegant animal (Gazella. Huchore) is 
of the antelope family, about the size of the fallow-deer. 


I sat at noontide in my tent, 

And looked across the desert dun, 
Beneath the cloudless firmament 

Far gleaming in the sun, 

When from the bosom of the waste 
A swarthy stripling came in haste, 
With foot unshod and naked limb, 
And a tame springbok followed him. 


With open aspect, frank yet bland, 
And with a modest mien he stood, 
Caressing with a gentle hand 
That beast of gentle blood ; 
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Then, meekly gazing in my face, 

Said, in the language of his race, 
With silent look, yet pensive tone, 

“ Stranger—I’m in the world alone! ” 


“Poor boy!” I said, “thy native home 
Lies far behind the Stormberg blue: 

Why hast thou left it, boy! to roam 

This desolate Karroo? ” * 

His face grew sadder while I spoke ; 

The smile forsook it; and he broke 

Short silence with a sob-like sigh, 

And told his hapless history. 


“T have no home!” replied the boy: 
«The Bergenaars—by night they came, 
And raised their wolfish howl of joy, 
While o’er our huts the flame 

Resistless rushed ; and aye their yell 
Pealed louder as our warriors fell 

In heapless heaps beneath their shot ; 
—One living man they left us not ! 


“The slaughter o’er, they gave the slain 
To feast the foul-beaked birds of prey ; 

And, with our herds, across the plain 

They hurried us away— 

The widowed mothers and their brood. 

Oft, in despair, for drink and food 

We vainly cried: they heeded not, 

But with sharp lash the captive smote. 


“Three days we tracked that dreary wild, 
Where thirst and anguish pressed us sore; 

And many a mother and her child 

Lay down to rise no more. 
Behind us, on the desert brown, 
We saw the vultures swooping down ; 
And heard, as the grim night was falling, 
The wolf to his gorged comrade calling. 


* The Great Karroo is a desert about 300 miles long, and 70 to 80 
broad. 
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“ At length was heard a river sounding 
*Midst that dry and dismal Jand, , 

And, like a troop of wild deer bounding, ~ 

We hurried to its strand— 

Among the maddened cattle rushing ; 

The crowd behind still forward pushing, 

Till in the flood our limbs were drenched, 

And the fierce rage of thirst was quenched. 


“ Hoarse-roaring, dark, the broad Gareep,* 

In turbid streams was sweeping past, 
Huge sea-cowsT in its eddies deep 

Loud snorting as we passed ; 

But that relentless robber clan 
Right through those waters wild and wan, 
Drove on like sheep our wearied band : 
—Some never reached the farther strand. 


* All shivering from the foaming flood, 

We stood upon the stranger’s ground, 
When, with proud looks and gestures rude, 
The white men gathered round: 

And there, like cattle from the fold, 

By Christians we were bought and sold, 
’*Midst laughter loud and looks of scorn— 
And roughly from each other torn. 


“‘My mother’s scream, so long and shrill, 
My little sister’s wailing cry, 

(In dreams I often hear them still !) 

Rose wildly to the sky. 

A tiger’s heart came to me then, 

And fiercely on those ruthless men 

I sprang.—Alas! dashed on the sand, 

Bleeding, they bound me foot and hand. 


“‘ Away—away, on prancing steeds, 
The stout man stealers blithely go. 
Through long low valleys fringed with reeds, 
O’er mountains capped with snow, 


* The native appellation of the Orange river. 
+ The sea-cow, or zeekee, is the hippopotamus. 
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Each with his captive, far and fast ; 
Until yon rock-bound ridge we passed, 
And distant stripes of cultured soil 
Bespoke the land of tears and toil. 


‘And tears and toil have been my lot, 

Since I the white man’s slave became, 
And sorer griefs I wish forgot— 

Harsh blows, and scorn, and shame ! 

O! Englishman! thou ne’er canst know 
The injured bondman’s bitter woe, 
When round his breast, like scorpions, cling 
Black thoughts, that madden while they sting! 


“Yet this hard fate I might have borne, 
And taught in time my soul to bend, 

Had my sad yearning heart forlorn 

But found a single friend : 
My race extinct, or far removed, 
The Boor’s rough brood I could have loved ; 
But each to whom my bosom turned 
Hen like a hound the black boy spurned. 


“ While, friendless thus, my master’s flock 
I tended on the upland waste, 

It chanced this fawn leapt from the rocks, 

By wolfish wild dogs * chased : 

I rescued it, though wounded sore, 

And dabbled in its mother’s gore ; 

And nursed it in a cavern wild, 

Until it loved me like a child. 


“Gently I nursed it; for I thought 

(Its hapless fate so like to mine) 
By good Utikat it was brought, 

To bid me not repine,— 

Since in this world of wrong and ill, 
One creature lived that loved me still, 
Although its dark and dazzling eye 
Beamed not with human sympathy. 


* A species of hyzna. 
+ The Supreme Being. 
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“ Thus lived I, a lone orphan lad, 
My.task the proud Boor’s flocks to tend; 
And this poor fawn was all I had 
To love, or call my friend ; 
When suddenly, with haughty look 
And taunting words, the tyrant took 
My playmate for his pampered boy, 
Who envied me my only joy. 


“High swelled my heart !—But when the star 
Of midnight gleamed, I softly led 
My bounding favourite forth, and far 
Into the desert fled. 
And here, from human kind exiled, 
Three moons on roots and berries wild 
I’ve fared; and braved the beasts of prey, 
To ’scape from spoilers worse than they. 


“ But yester morn a Bushman brought 

The tidings that thy tents were near ; 
And now with hasty foot P’ve sought 

Thy presence, void of fear; 

Because they say, O English chief, 
Thou scornest not the captive’s grief : 
Then let me serve thee, as thine own— 
For I am in the world alone! ” 


Such was Marossi’s touching tale— 
Our breasts they were not made of stone ; 
His words, his winning looks prevail-— 
We took him for “ our own.” 
And one, with woman’s gentle art, 
Unlocked the fountains of his heart ; 
And love gushed forth—till he became 
Her child in everything but name. 


“This little Bechuana,” writes the author of the above, “accom- 
panied us to England ; and with the gradual development of his feelings 
and faculties, he became interesting in no ordinary degree. He was in- 
deed a remarkable child. With a great flow of animal spirits and natural 
hilarity, he was at the same time docile, observant, reflective, and al- 
ways unselfishly considerate of others. He was of a singularly ingenu- 
ous and affectionate disposition; and, in proportion as his reason ex- 
panded, his heart became daily more thoroughly imbued with the genuine 
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spirit of the Gospel, so that all who knew him, involuntarily and with 
one consent, applied to this African boy the benignant words of our 
Saviour—* Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS HENCE; or THE CONTRAST. | 


Tue sultry plantation at eve was disbanding 
The swart sons of toil, where the tall palm-trees grow ; 
An aged man paused on the hill-side commanding | 
Tracts spiked with the cane—and how dark grew his brow !. 
Though stalwart in manhood, his son with emotion 
Beheld the big tears, and repressed the commotion 
Of young ones that met him, and e’en the devotion 
Their mother’s fond greetings of welcome avow. 


“Not thus,”’ said the old man (twas solemnly spoken) 
“ My youth saw the close of the calm eventide : 
The bosom that nursed thee, my son, it was broken, © 
When husband and children were torn from her side; 
Thy brethren they bore to their distant possessions :— 
What avails the sad story—thou know’st the oppressions 
Our race that afflicted through long generations, 
And life’s every solace with freedom denied. 


True—true, ’tis long past—praise to favouring Heaven! 
And Mercy with Peace in our ransom hath met. 
To Britain, fair Britain, twas worthily given, 
The bright and the blessed example to set. 
Exhaled in thanksgiving, the tears of my morning 
Shall rise where the heart’s holiest incense is burning : 
But think not, when slow to thy homestead returning 
I witness thy bliss, I can always forget !” 


They soothed him with cheering, the cottage whilst nearing, 
Their sweet evening meal ’neath its shelter that gave ; 
Then they read that blest Book, that memorial still bearing 
The best seal of Freedom that gladdened the Slave ; 

The children with parents and grandsire are bending 
To Him who, the bond-slaves of Satan befriending, 
Led captive captivity, loosed in ascending 
The last foe’s cold fetter that vanquished the grave ! 
W. B.: 
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ON THE MEMORABLE Isr or AUGUST, 1838. 


“It is with emotions of profound gratitude to the Supreme Being, that 
we find ourselves enabled, on this day, to congratulate our friends on the 
prosperous issue of the momentous struggle in which they have been so 
unremittingly engaged during the last seven months. 

‘‘In one short week from this—on Wednesday next—thousands upon 
thousands, who have all their lives been plunged in the lowest depths of 
moral and social degradation—who have drank to the very dregs of the ~ 
bitter cup of human woe, will, on that eventful day, cast off their galling 
fetters—spring into new life, and inhale their first breath of the chaste 
and genial atmosphere of freedom! Oh! what a noble field for the con- 
templation of the philosopher and moralist would the joyous scenes of 
that day impart! But our limited space compels us to cut short these 
reflections for the present.” — British Emancipator. 


Muse! take the harp of prophecy: behold 

The glories of a brighter age unfold : 

Friends of the outcast! view the accomplished plan, 
The Negro towering to the height of man. 

The blood of Romans, Saxons, Gauls, and Danes, 
Swelled the rich fountain of the Briton’s veims, 
Unmingled streams a warmer life impart, 

And quicker pulses to the Negro’s heart: 

A dusky race beneath the evening sun, 

Shall blend their spousal currents into one: 

Is beauty bound to colour, shape, or air? 

No; God created all his offspring fair. 

Tyrant and slave their tribes shall never see, 

For God created all his offspring free. 

Then justice, leagued with mercy, from above, 
Shall reign in all the liberty of love; 

And the sweet shores beneath the balmy west, 
Again shall be “ the islands of the blest.” 


FREEDOM’S FIRST SABBATH. 
AT KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


THE curtains of evening were softly descending, 
And the red sun was sinking behind the far wave, 

When hard by his cottage door, gratefully bending, 
I fancied a father, who once was a Suave! 
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Long toil and much sorrow his vigour had wasted, 
And marked his dark brow with dejection and care ; 

But now all the wrongs and the stripes he had tasted, 
This SaBBaTH OF FREEDOM seemed sent to repair. 


Around him were those who had shared his oppressions, 
His wife and his little ones sobbing with joy ; 

No hand might now scatter these sacred possessions, 
No tyrant the peace of his bosom destroy. 


In accents evincing a heart touched with gladness, 
This humble believer his prayer preferred ; 

Tle thanked “de Almighty for changing his sadness :”’ 
Blush! Christian, and say why that change so deferred. 


He prayed “ dat his massa might have no such trouble 
“ Like poor Negro feel from de whip and de chain, 
“Or when cruel overseer make de task double, 
“Or flog his poor Bessy, most dead wid de pain.” 


This precept some plain Scripture lesson had taught him, 
And grace had its moral thus aptly applied ; 

More faint were his views of that Saviour who bought himn— 
The just for the unjust—for sinners who died. 


Not yet had the ray of Divine Revelation 
Shewed Aim that redemption which angels adore, 
Enough for 42s purpose, his means of salvation : 
Shame on his oppressors ! so scanty his store. 


Now ended this season of simple devotion, 

Whilst the newness of Freedom shed sweetness around, 
Expanded each bosom with grateful emotion, 

At thoughts of that triumph which Heaven had thus owned. 


God prosper thee, Sambo ! His grace thy protection ; 
May thy children now learn in that grace to confide ; 
The truths of the Brstx their simple direction, 
The voice of the Spirit their guardian and guide. 


The dark Ethiopian no skill shall ere whiten ; 
No art shall the spots of the leopard erase : 

But the Gosrrt of Jesus thy darkness can brighten, 
All thy blemishes heal by the power of His grace. 
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Thy Sabbaths neglected and broken, no longer 
Must mark thy degraded condition with shame ; 
But the power of religion grow stronger and stronger, 
Till thy long smothered incense shall burst into flame ! 
ae 


SLAVERY THAT WAS, 


AGES, ages have departed, 

Since the first dark vessel bore 
Afric’s children, broken-hearted, 

To the Caribbean shore ; 
She, like Rachel, 

Weeping, for they were no more. 


Millions, millions have been slaughter’d 
In the fight, and on the deep; 
Millions, millions more have water’d, 
With such tears as captives weep, 
Fields of travail, 
Where their bones till judgment sleep. 


Mercy, Mercy vainly pleading, 
Rent her garments, smote her breast : 

Till a voice, from heaven proceeding, 
Gladden’d all the gloomy west, 
“Come, ye weary, 

“Come, and I will give you rest.” 


Satan, Satan heard and trembled, 
And, upstarting from his throne, 
Bands of Belial’s sons assembled, 
Fired with rancour all his own, 
Madly swearing, 
“Christ to Slaves shall not be known.” 


Tidings, tidings of Salvation! 
Britain rose with one accord, 
Purged the plague-spot from our nation, 
Negroes to their rights restored, 
Slaves no longer, 
F'REE-MEN—FREE-MEN of the Lorp ! 
James MontTcGoMEry. 
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SLAVERY THAT IS NOT. 


Gop made all his creatures free, 
Life itself is Liberty ; 

God ordained no other bands, 
Than united hearts and hands. 


Sin the eternal charter broke— 
Sin—itself, earth’s heaviest yoke— 
Tyranny with sin began, 

Man o’er brute, and man o’er man. 


Pass five thousand Pagan years, 
Of creation’s groans and tears— 
To oppression’s climax come, 
To the crimes of Christendom. 


What were these? Let Afric’s sands— 
Ocean’s depths—West Indian strands— 
In the day of wrath declare : 
O! the mercy that they were, 


For they are not—cannot Le ; 

Life again is Liberty ; 

And the Negro’s only bands 
Love-knit hearts and love-link’d hands. 


So the plague of slavery cease ! 
So return primeval peace ! 
While the ransomed tribes record 
All the goodness of the Lord ! 


JAMES MoNTGOMERY. 


THE NEGRO OUR BROTHER MAN. 


Iw these romantic regions man grows wild: - 
Here dwells the Negro, nature’s outcast child ; 
Scorned by his brethren; but his mother’s eye, 
That gazes on him from her warmest sky, 

Sees in his flexile limbs untutored grace, 
Power on his forehead, beauty in his face ; 
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Sees in his breast, where lawless passions rove, 

The heart of friendship and the home of love ; 

Sees in his mind, where desolation reigns, } 

Fierce as his clime, uncultured as his plains, 

A soil where virtue’s fairest flowers might shoot, 

And trees of science bend with glorious fruit ; 

Sees in his soul, involved with thickest night, 

An emanation of eternal light, 

Ordained, ’midst sinking worlds, his dust to fire, 

And shine for ever when the stars expire. 

Is he not man, though knowledge never shed 

Her quickening beams on his neglected head ? 

Is he not maz, though sweet religion’s voice 

Ne’er made the mourner in his God rejoice ? 

Is he not man, by sin and suffering tried ? 

Is fe not man, for whom the Saviour died ? 

Belie the Negro’s powers :—in headlong will, 

Christian! ¢hy brother thou shalt prove him still: 

Belie his virtues ; since his wrongs began, 

His follies and his crimes have stampt him man. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 





THE NEGRO MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


Awake my loved sleeper! and pour the warm prayer, 
Implore the Almighty Jehovah to bless 

The bold sons of Frezpom, who nobly could spare 
A thought for the Slave in his home of distress. 


Poor child of oppression! no more thine awaking 
Shall renew the past scenes of affliction and sorrow ; 

The Sun in his glory—the Eastern clouds breaking, 
Shall hail thee a blest son of FREEDOM to-morrow. 


No more shall the voice which my heart loves to hear, 
Be raised in complaint, repining, and sadness ; 
And the eye that was downcast with anguish and fear 
Shalt thou now lift to Heaven with the beaming of gladness. 


Exult my loved child! let the hymn of devotion 
Be offered to God, who our groaning has heard ; 
And next in thy praise be the Queen of the Ocean, 
Who this measure of justice at length has conferred. 
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Now raised to the rank of a Christian and brother, 
The scourge of the tyrant remembered no more; 

O join with thy grateful and now happy mother 
The name of thy Saviour and Lord to adore. 


May the Book of His Word be the bond to unite us 
To those who bestowed, “‘ without money or price,” 
Who heed not the skin, but now frankly invite us 
To seek for ourselves a bright home in the skies. 


L. 


THE DAY OF FREEDOM. 


O wxtcomE, welcome Liberty! 
[ll twine my simple wreath for thee, 
To bloom on Freedom’s land: 
For though thy cause I feebly sing, 
This heart would breathe its offering 
To join that grateful band, 
Who now rejoice, and hail the day 
When dire oppression’s servile sway 
And fetters bind no more; 
When Liberty and Mercy smile, 
And gladness o’er Britannia’s isle 
Resounds from shore to shore. 
I join with willing heart and hand, 
Thanks to our God, at whose command 
Are stilled the winds and waves; 
And whose protecting power and care 
Wen Afric’s sable sons shall share— 
Heaven never made them Slaves! 
But guilty man his brother bound— 
Oh! darkest stain on British ground, 
Oh! frightful source of woe ! 
But now that stain is washed away, 
And British hearts with gladness pay 
The debt they justly owe. 
Oh! ’tis not sympathy alone, 
Nor is it joy that. can atone 
For the poor Negro’s wrongs : 
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To us a nobler part’s assigned— - 
The culture of the immortal mind, 

Whilst power to God belongs— 
Then welcome—welcome Liberty! 
That sets the bonds of Slavery 

For ever—ever free: 
And may the captive soul be found 
Expanding, till on heavenly ground, 

It gains ¢rue Liserty ! 


J. B. 


ADDRESS OF A DYING NEGRO TO HER HUSBAND, 


ON THE EVENING OF THE FIRST OF AUGUST, 1834. 


FarewE.. my faithful Sambo! shed not thy tears for me, 

The day that breaks thy earthly bonds shall set my spirit free : 
In peace I contemplate the grave, 
Since thou art no more a SLAVE. 


Long have we borne together the burden of the day, 

The heat, the toil, the weariness, the anguish of the way: 
Soon shall my portion be the grave, 
And thou no longer be a Slave! 


We once were sunk in darkness, thick as Egyptian night— 
Cursing the day of sorrow when first we saw the light : 
Unknown His name who came to save, 
And promised rest beyond the grave. 


But when we heard of heaven, that grief, and tears, and care 
For ever thence were banished—I wished my home was there : 
Still—still I could not meet the grave 
With joy, and leave thee yet a Slave! 


“The Minister” glad tidings at length o’er ocean brought— 
Told of the love of JEsus,—of peace and pardon bought 

By Him who came lost man to save— 

The Wurts, the Bhack—the Free, the Stave! 
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These, these sweet sounds, how welcome! chasing our dark 
despair— 
Raising our heads with gladness, whilst strains of praise and 
prayer 


Rose from the hearts to God who gave 
His Son, who triumphed o’er the grave! 


Now happier far the prospect—one with that chosen band, 
_ Whose heart the Lord hath softened, in this benighted land, 
I fear not e’en death’s severing wave— 


Redeemed by Him who died to save. 


Farewell, my faithful Sambo! shed not thy tears for me— 
The day which breaks thy earthly bonds shall set my spirit free : 
In peace I contemplate the grave, 
Nor sorrowing leave thee still a Suave! 
Mary. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE, THE CROWNING CRIME OF 
CHRISTENDOM. 


I saw in the visions of night 
An African village on fire !— 
The flames rolled along ‘in their might ; 
And the shrieks of the victims rose higher and higher, 
As of infant, and parent, and grey-headed sire. 


The man-stealers sprang on their prey ! 
And hundreds were slain or subdued : 
Some perished from utter dismay, 
And others were slain while for mercy they sued; 
And the soil they had tilled with their blood was imbrued. 


One sight I shall never forget, 
Till the sunbeam of life is denied, 
| And the star of my memory shall set-— 
_ A bridegroom, self-slaughtered, enclasping his bride, 
Who lay murdered, and mangled, and scorched by his side! 
c 
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The captives in fetters were bound ; 
Fear ran through their tremulous frames ; 
And they sobbed as they gazed round and round ; 
For where children that day had been playing their games; 
There were carcasses, captives, and smouldering flames. 


The vision fled slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place :— 
I looked on a beautiful bay ; 
And ships in tranquillity slept on its face: 
They were slavers!—the pest of the African race. 


On the shore was a horrible mart, 
Where man was the merchandize sold ; 
Where the best blood that boils through the heart 
Was bartered, as though it were stolid and cold 
As the storm-beaten rock, or the slave-dealer’s gold ! 


Sweet babes from their mothers were torn— 
. Wives were rent from their husbands away— 
Fond brothers asunder were borne— 
And lovers were parted, and sold far astray— 
To clasp hands never more till the great judgment-day. 


I heard them in anguish complain ;. 
For life without love is but dross ! 
But they pleaded for mercy in vain ; 
For the demons, who swore by the creed of the cross, 
Turned their faces away with an insolent toss! 


T gazed on the hot iron brand, 
As it hissed on each ebony skin ; 
I saw the slaves borne from the land 
To a slave-ship, and packed in a large loathsome bin, 3 
Where the stench seemed to quench the dull light that stole in. — 


The vision fled slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place :— 
Far around flashed the bright ocean spray ; 
And a ship sped along in her beauty and grace, 
- Bounding o’er the wild waves with the swift swallow’s pace. 
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But pestilence, madness, and death, 
Raged and raved in her dark crowded hold; 
And the slaves, as they drew their last breath, 
Uncofiined, unwept, ere their limbs were yet cold, 
O’er the tall vessel’s side were remorselessly rolled! 


Swift, swift o’er the billowy main, 
Flew onward that death-stricken bark ; 
And following as swift in her train 
Swam many a monstrous and ravenous shark, 
Gorging freely their fill of the carcasses dark. 


As I gazed, the great deep was unsealed ! 
I looked down on the broad ocean’s bed; 
And a valley of bones was revealed, 
Which shall yet be an army with banners outspread, 
When the last trumpet sounds, which shall waken the dead ! 


The vision fled slowly away, 
And another appeared in its place :— 
Before me a fair region lay, 
Where mountains rose high, like a huge giant race, 
With sweet flowery fields lying calm at their base. 


That land was the-land of the slave ! 
The scene of his closing career ! 
Where the generous, the fond, and the brave, 
Toiled on in their manacles, year after year ; 
Paid with stripes for their labour—their solace a jeer. 


I saw them worn out with their toil, 
Urged on by the slave-driver’s whip ; 
I saw the lash cruelly coil 
Round their scar-covered backs, till the warm blood would drip, 
While a groan faintly fell from the eloquent lip! 


Enslaved both in body and mind— 
The victims of grief and despair— 
They seemed to their fortune resigned ; 
With no will of their own—for the future no care, 
Like the dumb beasts of burden whose lot is—to bear ! 


oe ee Ly eae 
are ea q 
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I beheld a poor African chief, 
Whose name was once honoured afar ; 
Yet meekly he bore with his grief, 
_ And sang to himself, “Calabar! Calabar ! 
Me could die in sweet peace could me see Calabar ! ” 


The vision fled slowly away, 
* And another appeared in its place :— 
I witnessed the great judgment day ! 
And the branded, down-trodden, enslaved negro race, 
With their tyrants and task-masters stood face to face ! 


Then spake One from the cloud which he trod— 
“TF MAN HAS NO MERCY ON MAN, 
How CAN MAN HOPE FOR MERCY FROM Gop?” 
And a cry of despair through the multitude ran, 


‘‘ THERE IS NO HOPE FOR MEN WHO HAVE TRAFFICKED IN MAN! ” 
JAMES HURNARD. 


‘‘T know that the Lord will maintain the cause of the afflicted, and the 


right of the poor ” (Psal. cxl. 12). 


Houmsty before thy throne, good Lord, 
While for ourselves we plead, 

Let us, according to thy Word, 
For others intercede. 


Hast thou not seen, not seen from high, 
A sore afflicted race P 

Hast thou not heard, not heard their cry, 
And wilt thou hide thy face ? 


And wilt thou turn thine ear away ? 
How long, O Lord! how long, 
Shall weakness lie to power a prey, 
And right be ruled by wrong? 


Is there no mercy for the slave? 
None, with the: tyrant none ;— 

Then stretch thine own right hand to save ; 
Speak, and it shall be done. 


Se 
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Not with the judgments of thy rod, 
As Pharaoh was laid low, 

Rather, like Cyrus, moved by God 
To let thy people go: 


May those who now thy poor oppress, 
Be inly stirred by thee 

To loose the bands of wickedness 
And set the captive free. 


So shall those isles, now fields of blood, — 
_When tasks and tortures cease, 

Rise, like the world from Noah’s flood, 
To hope, and joy and peace. 


So may thy gospel have free course, 
Run and be glorified, 

Till man with man, by love’s sweet force, 
Be heart and hand allied. 


JAMES MontTcoMERy. 


ALONSO. 


Tue sun had dropp’d beneath the wave, the Antilles lay at rest, 

Amid a sea of glory lay, like islands of the blest ; 

And toward a ship at anchor there, a line of radiance spread ; 

Meet pathway to those glorious homes, for spirits’ feet to tread. 

One moment—then the enchantment fled, night sunk upon the 
wave, 

Upon the Spanish mariners, and the islands of the slave. 


O! many a dream was in the ship, and to romantic Spain 

Was many a sleeper welcomed back, by love and hope again; 
And many a youth, as on his ear the ocean-murmur fell, 

Was listening to the fountain’s flow, amid his native dell; 

And in the sweet airs from the land, his quicken’d spirit breathed 
The fragrance of the dewy flowers round one dear lattice wreathed. 


¥ 
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A youth of lineage high was there ;—the bravest and the best 
Of those who had with Colon* dared the ocean of the west 
Were blazon’d ’mid the ancestral train in his Castilian hall; 
A noble race—Alonso yet was nobler than they all; 

To his inheritance he came amid the western waves ; 

An island-kingdom his, and his a thousand subject slaves. 


And sleep was upon him at length, and to his slumbering eye, 
The first discoverers of those isles came sweeping slowly by. 

He knew them by each stately form, when one by one they pass’d, 
As pictured in his father’s hall, he gazed upon them last: 

But over some a glorious robe of heavenly light was thrown, 
Whilst others folded round themselves dark mantels of their own. 


He thought they turn’d their eyes on him, but yet their train 
pass’d on, 

When bending o’er his couch of dreams he saw a shining one, 

Though brighten’d with immortal bloom, Alonso well could trace 

The features of the mild and good Las Casas’ earthly face ; 

His silver tones had scarcely power the stillness deep to break, 

As to his youthful kinsman thus the heavenly vision spake :— 


“Tn our dear country thou hast known, how in the hope to save 
These island-natives from a yoke, which bow’d them to the grave, 
I sent the licensed spoiler hence to bear from Afric’s coast, 

Her hardier children to supply the millions we had lost ; 

And though for Jesus’ sake my sin of ignorance was forgiven, 
If tears could enter there, I still might weep for them in heaven.” 


Then toward the east he spread his arms, and turn’d his beaming 
eye, 

As if he saw his fatherland beneath the brightening sky. 

“The time is surely come,” he cried, “ and this unholy stain 

Shall rest on thee no more, on thee, my noble country, Spain !” 

He ceased—but on the sleeper’s ear far dearer accents stole, 

Which waken’d feelings long suppress’d, and thrill’d his inmost 
soul, 


It was that gentle voice which sang his infancy to sleep ; 
The voice of her whom even yet he had not ceased to weep : 


* The Spaniards know Columbus only as Colon. 
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And lo! his mother, beautiful as when she last had smiled, 

With all a mother’s holiest love, upon her only child; 

More beautiful her angel form could scarcely seem to him, 

Though in its temper’d splendour now the stars themselves were 
dim. 


«© My son, my dear, my cherish’d son! thy filial heart I know,” 

She said, “and that thy tears for me not yet have ceased to flow: 

O! thou wilt surely feel for them who here in bondage mourn— 

The first and dearest earthly tie by worse than death uptorn ! 

For mothers and their children, hear, my child, thy mother’s 
prayer !” 

Alonso tried to clasp the form—it melted into air. 


O! brightly shone the morning sun upon that tranquil sea, 

As from their thrall the mariners were issuing joyously ; 

But still more brightly shone that sun upon one favour’d isle, 
Into a thousand glad hearts shone that now could feel his smile ! 
They hail’d that sunrise—ere it set, the island captives, free, 
No longer wore the galling chains of sad captivity. 


 % 3k 


‘‘ The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly 
heritage ” (Psal. xvi. 6). 
‘Who maketh thee to differ from another? And what hast thou that 
thou didst not receive ” (1 Cor. iv. 7)? 


We thank thee, Lord, that here we stand, 
At liberty to sing and pray ; 
No tyrant rules this happy land 
Whom we must ask, before we may ! 
Great God! one mercy more we crave— 
Freedom to serve thee for the slave! 


We thank thee for the happy home, 
Where, with our families, we rest, 

That thither none may dare to come, 
Of hard oppression’s rod possessed ; 

Father of all! we humbly crave 

A sacred home to bless the slave. 
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We thank thee, that for public sale 
We here, like cattle, do not stand! 
Parting, with many a bitter wail, 
To distant corners of the land; 
O Thou, whose love our feelings gave, 
Have pity on the severed slave ! 





We thank thee for the gospel call, 
To every ear so freely sent ; 
That rich and poor, and great and small, 
Have leave, in England, to repent! 
Saviour! one mercy more we crave— 
A preached gospel for the slave! 


And should we live till years have flown, 
Before these wretched ones are free, 
We should not, Lord, deserve our own, 
If we forgot thecr liberty ; 
No! still from earth and heaven we’d crave, 
Freedom and justice for the slave ! 


Ann GILBERT. 


** Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, in whom there is 
no help. Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, 
whose hope is in the Lord his God—which executeth judgment for 
the oppressed. The Lord looseth the prisoners: the Lord raiseth 
them that are bowed down” (Psal. exlvi. 3, 5, 7, 8). 


Lorp ! hear from heaven, thy dwelling-place, 
Our earnest cry and prayer 

For injured Afric’s mourning race, 
And break the bonds they bear. 


We hoped, ere this, the hallowed claims 
Of freedom, truth, and love, 

Had called down, for ¢heir honoured names, 
This blessing from above ; 
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That man had for his brethren felt, 
Britons—in boons had vied, 

And Christian hearts for those would melt 
For whom a Saviour died. 


These all have failed to set them free ! 
Thy holy Word we scan ; 

And at its bidding turn to Thee, 
Since vain the help of man! 


Thou, with an outstretch’d arm, didst bring 
The Hebrew slaves of yore, 

From under Egypt’s cruel king 
To Jordan’s olive shore. 


For these thy mighty arm make bare, 
Stretch forth thy saving hand, 
That they may peace and quiet share 

In freedom’s promised land ! 


So shall they yet thy goodness own, 
From slavery’s yoke set free ; 
And since the power is thine alone, 

Thine all the glory be! 


BERNARD BARTON. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE MERCHANT. 


A POEM DESCRIPTIVE OF THE CUBAN SPECULATORS IN STOLEN MAN. 
BY DR. MADDEN. 


Beno, yon placid, plodding, staid old man, 
His still and solemn features closely scan! 
In his calm look how wisdom’s light is shed, 
How the grey hairs become his honoured head ! 
Mark how the merchants bow, as he goes by, 
How men on ’Change, at his approach draw nigh, 
“Highly respected,” and esteemed ; ’tis said, 
His fame to Afric’s farthest shore is spread! 

iae 
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Behold, his house !—if marble speak elsewhere, 
«‘Sermons in stones” are with a vengeance here, 
Whate’er the potent will of wealth can do 

Or pride can wish, is offered to your view. 

Those gay saloons, this banquet hall’s array, 

This glaring pile in all its pomp survey, 

The grandeur strikes—one must not look for taste— 
What’s gorgeous, cannot always be quite chaste. 
Behold his heart! it is not all that’s fair 

And smooth without, that’s staunch and sound elsewhere. » 
E’en in the calmest breast, the lust of gold 

May have its firmest seat and fastest hold, 

May fix its fatal canker in the core, 

Reach every feeling, taint it more and more ; 
Nor leave one spot of soundness where it falls, 
Nor spark of pity where its lust enthralls. 
Behold his conscience! O, what deep repose, 

It slumbers on in one long deadly doze : 

Why do you wonder that it thus does sleep ; 
That crime should prosper, or that guilt so deep, 
So long unfelt, should seem unscathed, in fine, 
Should know no shame, and fear no law divine. 


Is there a curse like that which shrines offence, 
Which hardens crime and sears the moral sense. 
And leaves the culprit in his guilt unshamed, 

And takes him hence unchanged and unreclaimed ? 
Behold, the peace that’s owned by him who feels 
He does no wrong, or outrage when he deals 

In human flesh; or yet supplies the gold 

To stir the strife, whose victims you behold. 


The Cuban merchant prosecutes his trade 
Without a qualm, or a reproach being made ; 
Sits at his desk, and with composure sends 

A formal order to his Gold-coast friends 

For some five hundred “ bultos” of effects, 
And bids them ship “the goods” as he directs. 
That human cargo, to its full amount, 

Is duly bought and shipped on his account ; 
Stowed to the best advantage in the hold, 

And limb to limb in chains, as you behold ; 
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On every breast, the well known brand, J. G. 

In letters bold, engraved on flesh you see. 

The slaves by times are in their fetters used 

To dance and sing, and forcibly amused, 

To make the negroes merry when they pine, 

Or seem to brood o’er some concealed design. 
And when the voyage to its close draws near, 
No pains are spared to make the slaves appear 
In fit condition for the market-stall ; 

Their limbs are greased, their heads are shaved, and all 
These naked wretches, wasted as they are, 

And marked with many a recent wound and scar, 
Are landed boldly on the coast, and soon 

Are penned, like cattle, in the barricoon. 
Tricked out for sale and huddled in a mass, 
Exposed to ev’ry broker who may pass, 

Rudely examined, roused with the “ courbash.” 
And walked, and run, and startled with the lash, 
Or ranged in line are sold by parcel there ; 
Spectres of men! the pictures of despair. 

Their owner comes, “the royal merchant” deigns 
To view his chattels, and to count his gains. 

To him, what boots it how these slaves were made, 
What wrongs the poor have suffered by his trade ! 
To him, what boots it, if the sale is good, 

How many perished in the fray of blood! 

How many peaceful hamlets were attacked, 

And poor defenceless villages were sacked ! 

How many wretched beings in each town 
Maimed at the onslaught, or in flight cut down! 
How many infants from the breast were torn, 
And frenzied mothers dragged away forlorn! 

To him, what boots it how the ship is crammed ; 
How many hundreds in the hold are jammed! 
How small the space! what piteous cries below ! 
What frightful tumult in that den of woe ! 

Or how the hatches when the gale comes on, 
Are battened down, and ev’ry hope seems gone ; 
What struggling hands in vain are lifted there, 
Or how the lips are parched that move in prayer, 
Or mutter imprecations wild and dread, 


On all around, the dying and the dead : 
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What cares the merchant for that crowded hold, 
The voyage pays if half the slaves are sold! 


What does it matter to that proud senor, 

How many sick have sunk to rise no more; ° 
How many children in the waving throng, 
Crushed in the crowd, or trampled by the strong ! 
What boots it, in that dungeon of despair, 

How many beings gasp and pant for air! 

How many creatures draw infected breath, 

And drag out life, aye, in the midst of death! 

Yet to look down, my God, one instant there, 

The shrieks and groans of that live mass to hear ; 
To breathe that horrid atmosphere, and dwell 

But for one moment in that human hell; 

It matters little, if he sell the sound, 

How many sick, that might not sell, were drowned ; 
How many wretched creatures pied away, 

Or wasted bodies made their “plash” per day ? 


They’re only negroes:—true, they count not here, 
Perhaps, their cries and groans may count elsewhere, 
And One on high may say for these and all, 

A price was paid, and it redeemed from thrall. 
If the proud “ merchants who are princes” here, 
Believe his Word, or his commandments fear, 
How can they dare to advocate this trade, 

Or call the sacred Scriptures to its aid? 

How can they have the boldness to lay claim, 
And boast their title to the Christian name ; 

Or yet pretend to walk in reason’s light, 

And wage eternal war with human right ? 

The pen does all the business of the sword, 

On Congo’s shore, the Cuban merchant’s word 
Serves to send forth a thousand brigands bold, 
To make a prey,”’ and fill another hold ; 

To ravage distant nations at his ease, 

By written order, just as he may please: 

“‘Set snares and traps to catch’’ his fellow-men, 
And * lie in wait” to link their fetters, then, 
Send forth his agents to foment the strife 

Of hostile tribes—and when their feuds are rife, 
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To waste a province to provide a prey, 
Yet dare to make humanity his plea. 


Ts there no sacred minister of peace 

To raise his voice, and bid these horrors cease ? 
No holy priest in all this ruthless clime, 

To warn these men, or to denounce their crime ? 
No new Las Casas to be found once more, 


To leave his country for this blood-stained shore ; 


And tell the titled felon of his deeds, 

With all the freedom the occasion needs ? 

Alas! no voice is raised in Cuba—save 

To plead for bondage, and revile the slave, 
Basely to pander to oppression’s aim, 

And desecrate religion’s sacred name. 

Yet in this moral Golgotha, where round 

The grave of mercy none but foes are found, 
Some lone and weary pilgrim may have come, 
And caused a voice to echo from this tomb. 
From him, perhaps, the proud oppressors e’en 
May hear the crimes they still would strive to screen, 
And find a corner of the veil they cast 

O’er Cuban bondage has been raised—at last, 
And some, perhaps, at length aroused. may think, 
With all their gold they stand on ruin’s brink, 
And learn, at last, to ask of their own breasts, 
Why have they used their fellow-men like beasts ; 
Why should it be that each should thus “ despise 
His brother” man, and scoff ‘‘the stranger’s cries ?” 
“ Have they not all one Father who’s above ? 
Hath not one God created them in love? 

Are they not all in God’s own image made, 

Or were the words of life to be obeyed °” 

Or held unworthy of the Lord on high, 

* He that shall steal and sell a man shall die ?” 


Perhaps, fanatics only in their zeal, 

May think that others thus should speak or feel, ‘ 
And none but zealots dream, that negro’s rights . 
Were God’s own gifts, as well as those of whites, 
Perhaps, the Cuban merchant too, may think 

In guilt’s great chain, he’s but the farthest link. 
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Forsooth, he sees not all the ills take place, 
Nor goes in person to the human chase ; 
He does not hunt the negro down himself, 
Of course, he only furnishes the pelf. 

He does not watch the blazing huts beset, | 
Nor slips the horde at rapine’s yell, nor yet | 
Selects the captives from the wretched band, 

Nor spears the aged with his own right hand. 
The orphan’s cries, the wretched mother’s groans, 
He does not hear; nor sees the human bones . 
Strewed o’er the desert bleaching in the sun, 
Memorials sad of former murders done. 

He does not brand the captives for the mart, 
Nor stow the cargo—’tis the captain’s part ; 
To him the middle passage only seems 

A trip of pleasure that with profit teems ; 
Some sixty deaths or so, on board his ship, 
Are bagatelles in such a gainful trip ; 

Nay, fifty thousand dollars he can boast, 

The smallest cargo yields him from the coast. 





He need not leave his counting-house, ’tis true, 
Nor bid Havana and its joys adieu, 

To start the hunt on Afric’s burning shore, 

And drench its soil with streams of human gore ; 
He need not part with friends and comrades here 
To sever nature’s dearest ties elsewhere ; 

Nor risk the loss of friendship with the host 

Of foreign traders, when he sweeps the coast. 
But this most grave and “ excellent Senor,” 

Is cap in hand with the official corps, 

Receives the homage due to wealth that’s gained, 
No matter how, or where it be obtained. 

His friends are too indulgent to proclaim 

What deeds are coupled with his wide-spread fame. 
’Tis true, he merely purchases the prey, 

And kills by proxy only in the fray; 

His agents simply snare the victims first, 

They make the war, and he defrays the cost. 


Such is the merchant in his trade of blood ; 
—The Indian savage in his fiercest mood 
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Ts not more cruel, merciless in strife, 

Ruthless in war, and reckless of man’s life ! 

To human suffering, sympathy, and shame, 

His heart is closed, and wealth is all his aim. 
Behold him now in social circles shine, 

Polite and courteous, bland—almost benign, 
Calm as the grave, yet affable to all, 

His well-taught smile has nothing to appal ; 

It plays like sunbeams on a marble tomb, 

Or coldly glancing o’er the death-like gloom, 
Creeps o’er his features, as the crisping air, 

On Lake Asphaltes steals, and stagnates there. 
Serene as summer how the Euxine looks 

Before the gale its slumb’ring rage provokes. 
Who would imagine, while the calm is there, 
What deadly work its depths might still declare ? 
Or think, beneath such gently-swelling waves 
Thousands of human beings find their graves ? 
But who can ponder here, and reconcile 

The scowl of murder with its merchant’s smile? 


Behold, his friends! observe the kindred traits, 
They must resemble, for one draught pourtrays 
The tribe of Cuban traders, linked in crime 

Of every grade in guilt, of every clime. 

Stealers of men, and shedders of man’s gore; 
The more they grasp, the rage for gain the more, 
Contagious guilt within their circle reigns, 

And all in contact with it shows its stains. 
Behold, the land! regard its fertile fields, 

Look on the victims of the wealth it yields ; 
Ask of these creatures how they came to be 
Dragged from their homes, and sold in slavery ? 
And when you hear “the cry” of men “go up,” 
“Robbed of their hire,’’ and made to drink the cup 
Of grief, whose bitter anguish is above 

All human woe, the wretched can approve, 
Think on their wrongs, and venture to reply, 
“Shall not the land yet tremble” for this ery ? 
God of all light and truth, in mercy cause - 

The men who rule these lands to fear thy laws, 
O’erthrow oppression, stalled in guilty state ; 
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Raise the poor stranger, spoiled and desolate. 
Reprove the despot, and redeem the slave ; 

For help there’s none, but Thine that here can save. 
Thou who ean’st “loose the fettered in due time,”’ 
Break down this bondage, yet forgive its crime ; 
Let truth and justice, fraught with mercy still, 
Prevail at last o’er every tyrant’s will, 


THE SUGAR ESTATE. 


A POEM, ILLUSTRATIVE OF LIFE AND DEATH IN CUBAN SLAVERY. 
BY DR. MADDEN. 


No more of rapine and its wasted plains, 

Its stolen victims and unhallowed gains, 

Its Christian merchants, and the brigands bold 
Who wage their wars and do their work for gold. 
No more of horrors sick’ning to the heart, 
Commercial murders and the crowded mart; 
The living cargoes and the constant trace 

Of pain and anguish in each shrunken face! 
Far from the city and its tainted breath, 

Its moral plague and atmosphere of death ; 
The grave of freedom, honesty, and truth, 
The haunt of folly and its shoals for youth. 
Its empty churches and its crowded jails, 

Its grasping dealers and its human sales, 

Its gambling nobles and its spendthrift crowd, 
Profuse, rapacious, indolent, and proud. 

Far from the shade of its impending fate, 

The cry of vengeance or the curse of hate, 
From all the futile pleasures of the town, 
The proud Havana’s infamous renown : 

Its fell pursuits, its routes and revels gay, 
Its ruthless deeds and never-failing play; 

Its walks and garden, and its “ barracoons,” 
Its Tacon’s glories and its “ bozals” groans, 
Its invoiced negroes and its pleasures’ lures, 
Its bills of lading and its light amours, 
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Its daily press, its amatory strains, 

Its puling sonnets and its clanking chains. 

Far from the deadly influence whose sway 
Degrades the tyrant and the victim,—nay, 
Curdles the milk of human kindness, e’en 

In woman’s breast, and crisps the smoothest mien. 
Far from those ladies, foreigners, and all 

Whose wretched negroes tremble at their call, 
Their morning strife, the evening calm of theirs, 
Their angry gestures and their gala airs, 

Their home-spent passions and their smiling lips, 
Their out-door meekness and their in-door whips, 
Their tender glances and their love-sick sighs, 
Their female scourgings and their household cries. 


Far from the foreign merchants who compete 
In style and gaudy splendour with the great ; 
Who feast the ladies of the slave-trade clique, 
And give such charming soirées once a-week ; 
Where shares and ventures in the odious trade, 
A common subject of discourse is made : 
Where dealers talk jocosely of their plans, 

And playful fair ones tap them with their fans. 
And say they’re naughty when they speak in sport, 
Of swearing certain captors out of court, 

Or when their mirth is in the highest mood, 
They jest of murder, and the joke seems good. 


Far from a spot where men of ev’ry clime, 

By easy stages led from crime to crime, 

Descend at last to guilt’s extreme degree, 

And steep their hands in that of slavery. 

Where men are found to advocate its cause,. 

And laugh to scorn their country’s outraged laws : 
Where the unmasked Republican contends 

For slave-trade interests and their guilt defends ; 
Brawls about freedom, grasps its glaive and brand, 
And sides with bondage in a foreign land. 


Far from the agents who protect this trade, 
Who sell their seals and signatures to aid 
Their Spanish friends, their slavers to ensure, 
Deceive the cruisers and their shares secure. 
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Far from official dabblers in the mart, 

By small degrees grown ossified at heart, 

Who chop and change their slave or two at first, 
And soon would deal im hundreds if they durst ; 
And seem to think their pound of flesh is quite 
Their own, to keep or sell by legal right. 

Far from these planters, strangers, or Creoles, 
Friends of the traffic of congenial souls ; 
‘Nobles with titles at the market rates, 

Brokers in bills and bankrupts with estates ; 
Settlers from old Virginia and its farms ; 
Sharpers in exile, safe from law’s alarms. 


Far from the seat of government where he 

Who rules the land, but reigns where none are free ; 
Goes thro’ the solemn mockery of state, 

Prohibits crime and gravely tells its fate, 

While the offender pays his half doubloon, 

For each “bozal,’”’ and calls the bribe a boon 

For public works, a voluntary gift, 

The worthy ruler can’t refuse to lift. 

Tho’ when the guilt is dragged before his eyes, 

His injured honour “ lifts its head and lies.” 


Now for the country and the peaceful plains, 
Where rural pleasure and contentment reigns, 
Those happy plains where man’s productive toil 
Finds sweet requital in a fertile soil ; 

Where healthful labour’s cheerful aspect glows, 
And evening brings to nature sweet repose ; 
Where grateful peasants love their masters kind, 
And peace and plenty bless the simple mind. 

O! thou most lovely of the fair Antilles, 

How oft I’ve wished to see thy verdant hills, 
Thy beauteous meads, thy woods with fragrance rife, 
Teeming at once with loveliness and life, 

Thy blooming gardens, those delightful glades, 
And far-famed vales, whose verdure never fades, 
Thy justly-prized San Marco’s smiling plain, 
And Guines’ waving fields of ripening cane. 
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How oft I’ve said in weariness of mind, 

When shall I leave this heartless town behind ? 
When shall my trammelled spirit walk abroad, 
And range those fields unknown to strife and fraud ? 
When shall I look on nature’s face serene, 

And feast my eyes, on one vast view of green. 
When shall I roam by Almendares stream, 

Of Cuba’s nymphs and Naiades haply dream, 
By sweet Cohima’s lovely banks, or those 

Of Grandé’s river, stray at evening’s close ? 
When shall I hear the songs of birds once more, 
And hail the time when harvest yields its store ? 
Behold the country! all my hopes are crowned ! 
Here peace and joy are surely to be found; 
Here nature riots in luxuriance wild, 

And smiles on earth, as on her wayward child, 
And loves to sport in ev’ry shape that’s strange, 
And e’en uncouth, and here exults in change. 
The giant ceiba rears its bulk on high, 

The rustling cocoa here confronts the sky, 

The lofty cedar and caoba spread 

Their noble branches o’er the torrents bed ; 

The light bamboo’s umbrageous beauty vies 
With Valambrossa’s shades in Cuban eyes, 
Citron and lime, and orange ever near, 

Cluster together, interweaving here 

Their leaves, and blending their congenial hues 
And fragrant odours, fresh with morring dews ! 


The straggling date, the waving palm behold, 
The shady mango and its fruit of gold, 

The broad-leafed plantain and the sheltered walk, 
The sweet banana and its crowded stalk, 

The choice anona and sapota rare, 

The gorgeous shaddock and the guava fair. 

But high o’er all the brave palmetto reigns, 
The royal palm—the pride of Cuban plains, 

Its swelling column with tonian grace 

Soaring aloft and tap’ring from its base ; 
Where is the park, forsooth, can boast of trees, 
To form a noble avenue like these ? 

The Theban temple and the solemn line 
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Of granite sphynxes leading to its shrine, 

Like ghosts of former sights and scenes now rise, 
And seem as if to flit before my eyes ; 

But here the noble avenue doth lead 

To no such sacred edifice indeed, 

The vista strikes—no sculptured walls surprise— 
A planter’s house is all that meets one’s eyes. 
The owner comes, a cavalier ’tis plain, 

In mien and manner, grave, austere, and vain; © 
A youthful noble—proud and passion swayed, 
And poor, perhaps—if all he owed was paid : 

His slender frame and haggard looks display, 

The graven signs of premature decay. 

Time, less than pleasure, may, perhaps, have done 
The work of havoc which these lines make known, 
And left this gay and thoughtless cavalier 

A wreck of man, ere age had yet drawn near. 


The solemn farce of Spanish etiquette, 

In town or country, no one must forget ; 

The Condé comes, he halts at distance due, 
Draws himself up, and takes his guest in view; 
Bow number one—advancing to the door, 

Bow number two—as formal as before, 

Bow number three—an effort at a smile, 

And greeting then in true Castillan style ; 
“Sir, you are welcome to my house and lands, 
Whate’er I own is quite at your command, 

My whole estate at your disposal—/es,” 

(An echo dwells upon that word and dies) 
“Regard these slaves, I pray, Sir, as your own, 
No hesitation—compliment, there’s none ; 

I’m highly flattered that you like this hall, 
You must accept it, furniture, and all. 

You find me here quite in a rustic way ; 

I love the country, and can truly say 

I envy none; my time is wholly spent 

In making these poor negroes here content. 
You see them yonder in that field of cane, 
They have no cause, believe me, to complain ; 
They want for nothing, have no wish on earth, 
Except for work, of which there’s no great dearth ; 
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I only wish the poor but fared, elsewhere, 
One-half so well, as all our slaves do here. 
Observe—the field is not so very far— 

How full of mirth and glee our negroes are! 
How well they look! how pleased to work! you see . 
What happy creatures even slaves can be! 

We spare no pains, indeed, to make them so, 

It is, no doubt, our interest so to do, 

Besides, you know, humanity itself 

Has claims upon us, quite apart from pelf.” 

The bell for dinner gave the Condé’s tongue 

A respite here, but one that was not long; 

His house, his style of living, and address 

Were all in keeping—showy to excess. 

His conversation answered to his board, 

Garnish of words and dishes in accord, 
Abundant sweatmeats, olios, and ragouts, 
Fricandeaus, fritters, harricots, and stews, 

Hock, soda-water, claret, and for guests 

Who need instruction, and have grateful breasts, 
The standing topic strangers still must hear 

At every planter’s table, and must bear, 

With patience too, though one which smells of graves, 
The old proverbial happiness of slaves. 


*Tis not polite to contradict one’s host, 

On most occasions ’tis but labour lost, 

At times, moreover, men’s opinions here 

Are fashioned by their entertainer’s cheer, 

The stomach has its influence, we find, 

And sometimes its dominion o’er the mind. 

And hence, we trav’lling gentlemen who dine 
With Cuban planters, judge them by their wine; 

- And if they’re civil, courteous, and give feasts, 
We think their slaves are treated like their guests. 


One might have thought so in the present case, 
And after dinner, though not after grace— 

I failed not duly to assure my host, 

It gave me joy to hear a planter boast 

Of negroes so contented with their state 

And so resigned to their unhappy fate. 
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*Tis highly pleasing, Senor Count, I said,  — 
To find that slaves are so well clothed and fed, 
‘So lightly worked, so fond of labour too, 

So very grateful, Sir, for all you do 

To make them happy, and improve their lot: 

And though, I must acknowledge, I am not 

A friend to bondage, here, I must confess, 

By your account, it does not seem to press. 

But still, with great respect, it seems to me, 

A man might almost set his negroes free 
Without extreme injustice to the slaves, 

Or very serious mischief to the knaves; 

Though here, of course, they must be far too wise 
To wish to break so good a master’s ties. 
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No one, perhaps, replied the Count, can more 
The sad, but strong necessity deplore, 

Of buying men to cultivate our plains, 

And holding these, our fellow-men in chains. 
The very name of slavery to me 

Is vile and odious to the last degree; 

I know it has some evils, few indeed, 

But still enough, perhaps, for slander’s need. 
Think not, I pray, I advocate this cause, 

Or speak of such a system with applause ; 
Sir! in the abstract it must be condemned, 
It is the practice only I defend ; 

For “ guo ad” morals, nothing can be worse, 
But “ guwo ad” sugar, *tis the sole resource. 
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I always thought on principle ‘twas wrong 
To purchase negroes, when the gang was strong; 
And prices are so ruinous of late, 

A man who buys must mortgage his estate. 
But while I own the system’s not the best, 
I feel for Cuba and her sons opprest, 

Her vital interests and the vested nghts— 
In “ bozal negroes ”—of the injured whites. 
I freely grant that treaties should be kept 

In certain cases, some I must except, 
Where there’s “a sacred privilege * at stake, 
Or staple trade, we cannot well forsake. 
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But treaties are like protocols at par, 


Truces in love, or stratagems in war ; 
Compacts to drive through,—in a coach and four, 
Suspended state hostilities on shore. 


But still, however freely I object 

On such like scores, I mean no disrespect © 

To your great nation !—nay, you need not smile, 

I only think your government is vile, 

And all its treaties pre-concerted feats, 

To please a set of hypocrites and cheats! 

A pack of wretches, envious of our gains, 

Who make such noise about our whips and chains : 
Fools and fanatics! exaltados! knaves ! 

Rogues who would rob poor planters of their slaves ! 
Fiends in disguise! philanthropists who’d swear 
That black is white, to bring their ends to bear ; 
Villains, who talk of savages possest 

Of human rights, by men like me opprest ! 

Of slaves entitled to redress for wrongs 

At hands like mine; and dare to wag their tongues 
Against the sacred privilege and right 

Which every law accords the skin that’s white! 
Are they not preachers of sedition, nay; 

Do they not tamper with our slaves, and say 

The blacks should rise and cut their masters’ throats ? 
Would they not put the question to their votes— 
In case they spared their owners’ lives, how they 
Should work the whites, while they reposed all day ? 
Scoundrels ! to think that men like me were born 
To grind the cane, or meant to plant the corn. 


Yes, cried the Condé, as he wiped his brow, 

I always speak as I have spoken now, 

Coolly and calmly on a subject, so 
Extremely grave, and so important too. 

Pm sure you see the ouly wish I have 

Is for the real welfare of the slave ; 

And must perceive the only dread I feel 


__ Is for the negro from fanatic zeal. 
_ You see how happy and content he seems, 


His bondage here—a paradise he deems, 
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Compared with that from which he first was torn, 
And doubtless, too, in which the wretch was born; 
Having no claim to freedom from his birth, 

And none, of course, in after life on earth, 

His rights are vested in his master’s hands, 

And he devotes them to his fertile lands. 

You see his title to a master’s care, 

To compensation for the wear and tear 

Of thews and sinews; while his strength remains 
He wants for nothing, and he sings in chains. 
Where wants are few, no wages are required, 

Nor is that sort of stimulus desired, 

Crack but the whip, it stirs the dullest drones, 

It makes them lively, and it breaks no bones. 

In short, take all things here into account, 

You'll find, believe me, Sir, no small amount 

Of peace, of rural happiness, and bliss, 5 
On all estates administered like this. 

There may be some plantations, to be sure, 

Where slaves have some slight hardships to endure, 
Where masters happen to abuse their power, 

Or agents’ tempers are, perhaps, too sour ; 

But this, of course, is very rare, yow'll find, 

In fact, we’re far too lenient and too kind. 

The humblest slave’s protected by the laws, 

A syndick’s chosen to defend his cause. 

But how the slave’s to get from the estate 

To seek that syndick, and to pass the gate 

From which, he knows full well, he dare not budge, 
However near the house of the said judge. 

These, Sir, are things the law has left in doubt, 
And has not very clearly pointed out ; 

Tis quite sufficient that these laws are good, 

The framers of them never understood 

The laws were made to be fulfilled, of course, 

But only meant to be supposed in force. 


“OQ, Senor Condé,” I exclaimed, “’tis clear 
The master’s will is law and justice here, 

His word is legal evidence, his skin 

_ Presumptive proof of right that’s sure to win. 
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His wealth has all the influence, direct, 

Of truth itself, and pleads with full effect. 

His code is one that supersedes all laws, 
Convicts the royal cedulas of flaws, 

And makes the mill-house bench the judgment-seat, 
Where drivers lay their culprits at his feet. 

In all the scene there’s nothing to recall 
Customs remembered only to appal ; 

Nought to remind one now of lictor’s rods ; 
Of captives trembling at their master’s nods. 
Of savage tortures or of legal crimes, 

Of heathen habits or of pagan times. 

Tis sweet to think we live in Christian lands, 
Where slaves are merely held by silken bands ; 
And none make victims of their prisoners more 
For mere amusement, as they did of yore. 

We only take their lives for lucre’s sake ; 

We have no Roman holidays to make ; 

No circus toils and terrors to abash ; 

We but enliven labour with the lash. 


*Tis good to know your system works so well; 
That slaves and planters in such friendship dwell, 
That negroes hug their chains, devoid of fear, 

And owners use their power like angels here. 

*Tis well, I say, that things are thus with you, 
When all without looks black, and threatening too. 


I think, sir, said the Condé, you must be 
Wearied with so much riding, and I see 
Youw’re not accustomed to these roads of ours ; 
Our ways, indeed, are not so smooth as yours, 
But still they serve for us, we make them do, 
We are not fond of anything that’s new. 

You seem fatigued—you'll find your room prepared, 
I quite regret you have so badly fared; 

But since I can’t prevail on you to stay, 

And spend with us another lonely day, 

You may depend you shall be called at four, 
And find your horses saddled at the door ! 


Whoever spent a night on an estate 
In time of crop, and had endured of late 
D 
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Fatigue and toil, that amply might dispose i 
A weary traveller to enjoy repose, 
And roused at midnight, heard the frightful bell, 
The dismal conch’s loud blast at change of spell, 
The crack of whips, the hurried tramp of men, - 
The creaking mill, the drivers’ threats, and then 
The sudden scream, the savage blood-hounds growl, 
The shout prolonged, the “stokers ”’ ceaseless howl ; 
All the dread noise that’s requisite to keep 
The jaded cattle and the slaves from sleep ; 
To rouse the weak, to drown the women’s cries, 
And cause one deafening uproar to arise. 
Whoever found this tumult at its height, 
This Cuban Babel’s strife at dead of night ; 
Whoever listened to these horrid sounds, 
And might not deem hell had enlarged her bounds, 
Made this plantation part of her domain, 
And given its owner, slaves, and lust of gain. 


Loathing the couch itself, whereon I lay, 

With thankful breast I hailed the break of day, 
And breathed more freely when I reached the door ; 
"Twas joy to feel I ne’er should enter more. 

The waning stars were yet in the gray sky, 

The morning dawn just peering forth on high, 
Yet all is bustle round the mill-house walls, 

The slave still trembles, and the lash still falls. 
The drowsy negroes haggard, spent, and worn, 
Like drunken men reel past; and night and morn 
Brings no repose, but one unbroken chain 

Of fruitless toil, of weariness and pain. 


The mayoral who oversees the band, 

Before me now is standing, whip in hand, 
The straw-hat slouching o’er his olive face, 
Sturdy in figure, active in his pace ; 

Nor coat nor waistcoat incommode his breast, 
He walks erect, expands his ample chest, 
Displays a tawdry brooch of ample size, 
Large silver buckles in each brace likewise ; 
A long strait sword with hilt of plated brass, 
And rings and trinkets too like all his class. 
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What means this sword that dangles at his side ? 
Those blood-hounds too; what evils can betide ? 
A man of peace, a simple overseer, 

A “mayoral,” who has no cause to fear. 

All in his mien and manner bears the brand 

Of might unquestioned, uncontrolled command. 
The bold regard, the fixed and searching glance 
Of one who dealt but little in romance. 


With all due awe and reverence possest, 

This worthy person gravely I addrest, 

Named what I wished to see, how far I came, 
And all except my unimportant aim. 

The man for one who held a despot’s sway, 

Was frank and almost civil in his way, 

Freely complied with every wish exprest, 
Unveiled the secrets of this shrine unblest. 

And spoke of horrors here, as things well known. 
And deeds, of course, that ev’ry day were done. 
Here were two hundred negroes, great and small, 
The full-grown gang two hundred strong—they call 
The female slaves, of ev’ry age—they own 

Are short of fifty, or a fourth alone, 

Of these, not one was married by a priest, 

Or saw one either Sabbath-day or feast ; 

No sacred rite, no sacrament was known, 

The pagans christened and the burial done, 

The law, to its strict letter was obeyed ; 

The farce was over and the fees were paid. 

Here, with two hundred working men, last year, 
They boast they made two thousand boxes clear 
Of first-class sugar—and the boast is one 

That tells a tale of murder largely done. 

The deaths, they tell you, of the slaves are here 
Some ten per cent, and sometimes twelve a-year. 


A fair consumption too of human life, 


Where wholesale slaughter shows no martial strife. 
But then, perhaps, the births were in excess ; 
Alas! the births each year are less and less. 

Three in the last twelve months, and two of these 
Had died, because the mothers did not please 
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To rear up slaves ; and they preferred to see 
Their children dead before their face, ere they 
Would give their young “negritos” to the kind 
Indulgent masters which they are said to find. 


Jamaica bondsmen in “the good old times,” 

Of our West Indian cruelties and crimes, 

Were pretty hardly worked, both old and young, 
Yet here is an amount of labour, wrung 

From Cuban slaves, just double that of ours, 
And nearly twice the sum of working hours ; 
For here the grasping master still must have 
Just thrice the produce from each working slave. 
All to the charge of British planters laid, 
Compared with this—is thrown into the shade, 
And yields the bad pre-eminence in crime 

To Spanish guilt m ev’ry tropic clime. 

What does it matter here how many lives 

Are lost in labour, while the planter thrives, 

The Bozal market happily is nigh, 

And there the planter finds a fresh supply : 

Tis cheaper far to buy new strength, we’re told, 
Than spare the strength, or husband out the old; 
*Tis not a plan by which a planter saves, 

To purchase females, or to rear up slaves. 

But times there are, when one has listened long 
And heard atrocious things, as if no wrong 

Was done the ear, or offered to the heart, 

That silence seems at last a felon’s part. 


Tell me, Senor! I somewhat calmly said, 
Where shall I find the aged negro’s shed, 
And see the poor old slaves of the estate, | 
The weak, decrepid, worn-out slaves, whose fate 
It is to feel a master’s care at length, | 
For whom they toiled through life, and spent their strength, | 
How does it happen, none are to be seen . 
Unfit for labour, who from age, have been ; 
Exempt from toil and hardship, at the close r 
Of life, and now entitled to repose ? 
How does it happen, that the stranger sees 

No ransomed nursling on the mother’s knees ; 
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No pregnant woman, whom the law doth yield 

A month’s brief rest, and respite from the field ; 
No tender children, on the Sabbath-day 

Trained to be good, poor things, or taught to pray ; 
No place of refuge for declining age, 

In nature’s course, to quit this mortal stage ? 


I'd always thought that “ mayorals ” were folks 
Who never laughed or deigned to deal in jokes, 
But this man laughed, as if he’d reason, then 
Till his great sides with laughter shook again. 
At length, somewhat composed, he coolly said, 
Who could have put such nonsense in your head ? 
Who ever heard of negroes getting old, 

Or planters suffering female slaves to fold 
Their arms, and sit like Creole ladies still, 

Or taking pregnant women from the mill: 
You’ve not been long in Cuba, I suppose, 
From what you say of Sabbaths and repose, 
And paid not much attention, I opine, 


To many matters in the planting line? 


You have to learn what slaves are worth the score, 
What blacks are for, and whose they are, moreo’er ! 
We purchase slaves to cultivate our plains, 

We don’t want saints or scholars to cut canes ; 

We buy a negro for his flesh and bone, 

He must have muscle, brains he need have none. 

But where, you ask me, are the poor old slaves! 
Where should they be, of course, but in their graves! 
We do not send them there before their time, 

But let them die, when they are past their prime. 
Men who are worked by night as well as day, 

Some how or other, live not to be gray; 

Sink from exhaustion—sicken—droop and die, 

And leave the Count another batch to pay ; 

There’s stock abundant in the slave bazaars, 

Thanks to the banner of the stripes and stars ! 

You cannot think how soon the want of sleep 

Breaks down their strength, tis well they are so cheap, 
Four hours for rest—in time of crop—for five 

Or six long months, and few indeed will thrive. 
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With twenty hours of unremitting toil, 

Twelve in the field, and eight in doors, to boil 

Or grind the cane—believe me few grow old, 

But life is cheap, and sugar, sir,—is gold. 

You think our interest is to use our blacks 

As careful owners use their costly hacks ; 

Our interest is to make the most we can 

Of every negro in the shortest span. 

As for the women, they embroil estates, 

There’s never peace with them, within your gates: 
They’re always shamming, skulking from the field, 
And most abusive when their backs are wealed. 
Sure to be sick when strangers pass this way, 
They take advantage of us every way ; 

For well they know the Condé cannot bear 

The thoughts of flogging while his friends are here. 
As for the talk of marriage, you must jest, 
What! marry wretched negroes by a priest ! 
Why, Sir, there’s not a priest within some ten 
Or twelve good leagues of the estate—and then, 
Were one to come, the Count would have to pay ; 
I marry all, the best and cheapest way. 

We have not many marriages, tis true, 

The men are many and the females few. 


We stall our negroes as we pen our sheep, 

And hold them fast as good stone walls can keep 

A negro gang, and ev’ry night you'll find 

The “spell” released, in yonder square confined, 
We have, no doubt, our runaways at times, 

And flight, you know, we count the worst of crimes. 
Slaves who are flogged and worked in chains by day, 
Left in the stocks all night—you think would stay 
On the estate as soon as they’re set free, 

And yet the fools again will dare to flee. 

We are not always scourging—by the way, 

Tuesday in common is our flogging day ; 

At other times we only use the whip, 

To stir the drones and make the young ones skip; 
Then as to food, you may be sure we give 

Enough, to let the wretched creatures live: 
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The diet’s somewhat slender, there’s no doubt, 
It would not do to let them grow too stout ; 
Nor is it here, nor on estates around, 

That fat and saucy negroes may he found. 


Nay, said the speaker, in a graver tone, 

You seem to hear of things but little known; 
Gaze on these wretched negroes as you may, 
You’ve heard but little of their wrongs to-day. 
If I must speak still plainer, and must call 
Things by their proper names, and must appal : 
*Tis not the scourge, or shackle, plague or pest, 
That wears the negro out—but want of rest. 
Night after night in constant labour past, 

Will break down nature, and its strength at last. 
Day after day in toil and terror spent, 

The slave will smk—and die with our consent ; 
The four hours’ rest another victim gains, 

It frees another negro from his chains ; 

And still we hear from planters o’er and o’er 
The solemn lie, that negroes need no more. 
You think, no doubt, the mayoral’s to blame, 
He works the negroes thus, and his the shame ; 
He plies the whip, and therefore he’s the man 
That’s marked for vengeance, and deserves its ban. 
I think I read what passes in your mind, 

You deem our tribe the dregs of human kind; 
Men who are formed by nature for this post, 
To ev’ry feeling of their species lost. 

How little know you of the men who fill 

This wretched office, and who loathe it still; 
Men who have felt oppression’s iron hand, 

Or want has driven from their native land, 

And forced to take this execrable place 

To get their bread ; in spite of its disgrace. 
Think you we have no feelings for these slaves, 
And are the willing instruments of knaves, 
Who drains the life’s blood of the negroes’ core, 
And leaves the guilt and odium at our door? 
Think you, for us there’s profit in the gain, 
Wrung from the mortal agony and pain, 
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Of sinking strength, of sickness, and despair 

We daily witness, and we must not spare? 

Think you, for us there’s pleasure in the groans 
Of mothers, listening to the piteous moans 

Of wailing infants, stretched before their eyes, 
They dare not leave the hoe, to hush those cries, 
Nor ask the driver for a moment’s rest, 

T'o sooth the child, that’s screaming for the breast ? 
These sights and scenes become, no doubt, in time, 
Familiar to us, and with some the crime 

Finds favour even—but not much with me; 

I would not care if ev’ry slave was free, 

And ev’ry planter too to toil compelled, 

We are their dogs, and worse than dogs are held. 


Our despot does not live on his estate, 

He loves the town, and there he goes the gait 
Of other fools, and thinks that all grandees 
Should lead a life of luxury and ease. 

He finds Havana stored with ev’ry vice, 

Can feed his pampered senses or entice ; 
There in his squalid splendour he can move, 
Exhaust the passions and imagine love ; 
Plume up his haughty indigence in smiles, 
And waste a harvest on a harlot’s wiles. 


There he can find among his gay compeers, 
Gamblers enough and spendthrifts of his years, 
To get a “monté” up, at noon or night, 

And keep the game forbidden out of sight: 
There he can stake a crop upon a card, 

God help the negroes if his luck is hard, 

For then the Count we’re sure to see next day, 
The gambler comes, to find fresh funds for play. 


The “ mayoral” is summoned to his lord, 
The menial comes, uncovered, to afford 

A strict account of all the sugar made, 
That’s fit for sale and ready for the trade ; 
The last year’s crop, he’s told, will never do, 
It must be doubled; or an agent new 
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Must take his place—and then the debts of old, 
The heavy charges on the produce sold, 

The merchant’s twelve per cent. on each advance 
Have swallowed up the funds he got by chance, 
Or had received in driblets from the hands 

Of knaves, who made their fortunes on his lands ; 
He must look out, and find a man who'll make 
The negroes work and keep the slaves awake ; 
He'll not be told they can’t be worked much more, 
They sleep too much, and have no need of four 
Or five hours’ rest, his neighbours all agree 

That slaves in crop can do right well with three. 
Sugar he’ll have, he cares not how, or by 

What cruel means, he gets a new supply; 

*Tis idle to remonstrate or resist, 

Obey one must, or be at once dismissed. 

Think you, indeed, a gamester’s heart is made © 
Of human stuff that’s moved by prayers, or swayed 
By any earthly influence but one, 

The lust of gold, to play for stakes unwon. 

The Condé’s orders are obeyed, of course, 

And these, augmented rigour must enforce : 

“ Boca abajos,” morning, noon, and night, 
Unceasing torture, and unsparing might, 
Murmurs arise, and driftless schemes are rife, 

Of wild revenge, ’mongst men made sick of life. 
And when the outburst comes, what signifies 
Who is the victim—so a white man dies. 


I know full well the perils of my post, 

How many lives its odious tasks have cost ! 

You see this sword, these blood-hounds at my beck, 
I count on these, to keep the slaves in check, 
These are the dogs we train to hunt the blacks, 

To scent their trail and come upon their tracks, 

To run them down and chase the “ cimarone,” 

And mangle those who prowl at night alone. 

These are our friends and allies, it is fit 

That brutes like these should be so, I admit. 


Ah, Senor Mio! briefly I replied, 
The words you speak are not to be denied ; 
D2 
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You know too well your duties, it appears, 

For me to question or dispute your fears, 

Too well you know the torments you inflict, 

For me to doubt the sufferings you depict. 

‘Too well you’ve done the biddings of your lord, 

To fail to be detested and abhorred ; 

Too much have harassed and opprest the poor, 

For me to think your system can endure. 

Your fields are fair and fertile, I allow, 

But no good man can say—* God speed the plough.” 
There’s wealth unfailing in your people’s toil; 
*Twould wrong the poor to cry—‘* God bless the soil,” 
*Twere asking blood to beg that God would deign 
“To give the early and the latter rain,” 

One prayer indeed can hardly be supprest, 


God help the slave! and pity the opprest. 
R. R. Mappsy, M.D. 


THE NEGRO SLAVE. 


O THOU poor negro! cease the viol’s strain, 
Away the harp, the tabret, and the lute ; 
Amid their swell we heard the shriek of pain, 

Then let, O let the voice of song be mute. 


Hence with the feast—the wine-cup too, depart, 
The juice-empoisoned, and the mead of health, 
Lest from the glittering goblet hydras start 
To sting the wretch now battening in his wealth. 


For on our festal hour a form appeared, 

The curse of man his branded forehead bore, 
His bosom with the scorching iron seared, 

His fettered limbs defiled with streaming gore. 


Bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, thou art, 
Co-heritor of kindred being thou; 

From the full tide that warmed a mother’s heart, 
Thy veins and ours received the genial flow. 


But thou dost wake when we in sleep are laid, 
And raise, with many a pang, our nectar’d food ; 

For our rich sweets the accursed price was paid, 
Of all thy groans, thy tortures, and thy blood. 
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For all thou lackest nought hast thou to pay, 
Raiment, nor silver, house, nor lands, are thine ; 
Thou canst but clasp thy fettered hands and say, 
“ Pity my sufferings,—O! be freedom mine.” 


To slight that humble prayer we may not choose, 
Lest our last trembling plea our Judge deny ; 
We dare not spurn it, lest our God refuse 
Our prayer for mercy when to Him we cry. 


Fell pride at thee hath struck its barbed sting ; 
O! might our feet by nature’s impulse move, 
Kindness and pity (oil and wine) to bring, 
And clasp the negro with the arms of love. 


Alas, our brother !—hush the feeble strain, 
We hear the knotted scourge, the dying cry ; 
Yonder the torturer’s hand, the clanking chain ; 
Fly to the rescue! lingering loiterer, fly ! 


BARBARITIES CONNECTED WITH THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


The matron of my school gave me some affecting details of what the 
Kosso girls had told her, of the wretched state of their country from almost 
perpetual wars (encouraged by slave-dealers), so that they can seldom 
retire to rest and feel secure from alarm. One of our children, about 
seven years old, had several scars on her limbs, of which she gives the 
following account :—‘‘ Her father and mother fled from the slave-dealer, 
and her mother, from carrying her, was hindered from moving so 
quickly as without her she could have done; the father caught the child 
away from her and threw it upon a fire, saying, ‘It was better for the 
child to die, than for all to be made slaves;’ the mother could not bear 
this, but ran and took up the child, and went on till she thought she 
could scarcely stop to dress the little creature’s wounds, but in doing 
this she was taken, and the child separated from her, and our poor little 
Towah saw neither father nor mother any more.” 

Another child, called Ninga, says her father would not leave any of 
his children, but brought them all four away in his flight. She says 
the pursuers killed her father, and carried off her mother and children. 
The barbarians finding one child was an incumbrance threw it into the 
burning heat, from which the mother had retreated. ‘* Never,” said 
the narrator, “‘did I witness such anguish as that which the mother 
expressed, never did I think human nature could inflict such suffering 
on a fellow-creature.” 
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The children tell us that they sometimes flee in great numbers from 
one town to another, and hope to rest for a night; but while they sleep, 
their restless enemy pursues them, and again all is distress and com- 
motion.— Memoirs of Hannah Kilham. . 


Wuene’er to Afric’s shores I turn my eyes, 

Horrors of deepest, deadliest guilt arise : 

I see, by more than fancy’s mirror shown, 

The burning village and the blazing town ; 

See the poor victim torn from social life, 

The shrinking babe, the agonizing wife ! 

The wretch forlorn is dragg’d by hostile hands 

To distant tyrants, sold to distant lands ; 

Transmitted miseries, and successive chains, 

The sole sad heritage her child obtains ! 

F’en this last wretched boon their foes deny 

To live together, or together die. 

By felon hands, by one relentless stroke, 

See the fond links of feeling nature broke! 

The fibres twisting round a parent’s heart, 

Torn from their grasp, and bleeding as they part. 
Hannan More. 


** All nations whom thou hast made shall come and worship before . 
thee, O Lord!” (Rev. xv. 4.) 


O Tuov Almighty Father, only wise, 

Whose glory fills the earth and gilds the skies, 
Who spake, and lo! at thy supreme command 
Rude chaos rose a beauteous, blooming land ; 
Say, didst thou not in perfect love ordain 

That man, the monarch in creation’s chain, - 
Should live to show thy glory, and should be 
From guilt redeemed, from sin’s dominion free ? 
Lord! thou beholdest all things, and dost know 
That disobedience fills our world with woe; 

That mental darkness, ignorance and pain, 

Spread their thick mantle o’er earth’s fair domain, 
And where thy bounteous gifts are richly strewn _ 
Thy creature bows the knee to wood and stone. 
OQ! the calm loveliness of those fair isles 

O’er which luxuriant nature ever smiles ; 
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Yet here, alas! where plenty ceaseless reigns, 
Man held his brother man in servile chains. 
Long time the suffering negro was oppressed, 
Long time he sunk beneath his yoke distressed ; 
He feebly prayed for ease: O! then thine ear, 
In mercy, listened to his broken prayer; — 

The clouds of pride and error rolled away, 

And mercy’s beam illumed the glorious day, 

A yoice proclaimed across the astonished sea 
To Western India—‘“ 4/i thy sous are free!” 


Father, we thank thee! and would humbly pray 
That this bright era prove a cloudless day, 
In which thy sable children may secure 
_ A freedom that for ever shall endure, 
A freedom which thy Son alone can give, 
Who broke the bonds of death and bade us live! 
And O! prepare the negro’s heart to raise 
A tribute to his great Redeemer’s praise. 
The truth is written in the Christian’s breast, 
Which thou hast filled with peace and holy rest, 
That thou art love! an everlasting friend 
On whose rich mercy all our hopes depend. 
O! may the volume of eternal truth, 
The staff of age, the guide of wandering youth, 
Spread its “glad tidings” far as pole from pole, 
And teach thy gospel to each weary soul: 
May the poor negro own thy righteous sway, 
Thy power to turn his darkness into day, 
And read with humble heart and earnest eye, 
Breathing to mercy’s ear the contrite sigh,— 
Grant, gracious Lord! that all our strifes may cease, 
And every nation own thee “ Prince of Peace,” 
That far away our idols may be thrown, 
Whilst, bound in love, we worship at thy throne ; 
That Gentile, Jew, and Pagan from afar 
Hail the bright radiance of the “ Morning Star,” 
The voice of praise resound from sea to sea— 
Glory to Him whose mercy makes us /ree / 
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SONG FOR THE NEGROES’ DAY OF JUBILEE, 


FIRST OF AUGUST, 1834. 


Hear ye not these shouts ascending 
From the Isles beyond the sea? 
Hark! the negroes’ chains are rending, 
Britain sets her captives free : 
Sing the death of slavery, 
Britain sets the negro free ! 


Now no negro mother weeping, 
From her babe is doomed to part, 
She may watch her darling sleeping, 
With a glad and thankful heart : 
Sing the death of slavery, 
Negro children now are free ! 


Love maternal beaming stronger, 
From her bright and speaking eye, 
Dreading whips and chains no longer, 
E’en her tears are tears of joy: 
Sing the death of slavery, 
Negro mothers now are free ! 


Now, their liberty possessing, 
Negro fathers bow the knee 
‘To the God who gives each blessing, 
God who gives them liberty: 
Sing the death of slavery, 
Negro fathers now are free ! 


Come then let us raise our voices, 
Let us join in songs of praise, - 
While each negro heart rejoices, 
While each Christian Negro prays, 
That to crown his liberty 
Christ would make him ¢ruly free! 


S. D. 
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THE HAPPY NEGRO GIRL. 


ZanGa, see the setting sun 
Sheds a fainter, softer ray : 

Zanga, now thy work is done, 
With thy Dora come away. 


Bring thy fishing spear and line, 
To the sparkling glocan* stream ; 
Bring that little net of mine :— 
Zanga, why, how dull you seem ! 


Stop a moment,—Mene, mind 
That thy granny sits at ease ; 
Take this string, that ’casia bind, 

See it stops the cooling breeze. 


Why is mother gone away? 
Tell her we shall soon be back ; 
Mene, mind now what I say; 
What an everlasting clack ! 


Don’t neglect to scour that dish, 
We shall have a treat to-night ; 
Half a score of golden fish, 
If the wild rogues will but bite. 


Should poor pick-a-ninny* wake, 
Let him have his supper soon ; 
There, my Zanga; now, then, take 
This warm hand, thy promised boon. 


Twice twelve changing moons and one, 
We have rambled side by side ; 
When another moon is gone, 
Dora will be Zanga’s bride. 


O, my love, I am so pleased, 
Thus at eve with thee to stray ; 
So—he still—I won’t be teased ; 
There, take that, and get away ! 


* Gold dust. + An infant. 
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What a happy life we lead! 
Free to wander where we please ; 
Like the Zebras o’er the mead, 
Like the parrots in the trees. 


Gata* gives us all we want; 
We on Him alone depend ; 

Small the good that man can grant: 
Gata is the negro’s friend. 


Zanga, mark yon spacious dome 
High above the palm-trees rise ; 

*Tis the negro’s splendid home, 
Glowing with ten thousand dies. 


What are halls of chiefs and kings P 
Can they boast of hues like these ? 

Are they cool’d with living springs ? 
Are they canopied with trees ? 


Are they hung with splendid clouds ? 
Arethey spread with fragrant flowers? 

Are they fill’d with happy crowds 
Dancing all the evening hours ? 


Though tatoo’d with nicest art, 
Bright their skins resplendent shine; 
Ne’er did Matatana’st+ heart 
Beat with raptures such as mine. 


Though in robes and feathers drest, 
Though adorn’d with gold and pearl, 
Zanga, they’re not half so blest 
As thy happy negro girl! 
5. BR. 


* God. * A female chief. 
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ADDRESS OF THE SLAVES OF COLUMBIA TO 
BOLIVAR ON THEIR LIBERATION FROM BONDAGE.* 


BLEssines on thee! Chief protector ! 

Gallant General— Wise Director ! 

Blessings on thee—Liberator ! 
Heroic Bolivar ! 


Thou hast burst our bonds asunder— 

To the world a lasting wonder— 

With the voice of Freedom’s Thunder, 
Spoke our Bolivar. 


Wise in council—brave in war ! 

Brightly beams thy Morning Star— 

Far its ray shall reach—and far 
The name of Bolivar. 


Chief renowned! thou deem’st that we 
Have a common right with thee 
To the sweets of Liberty, 

Noble Bolivar ! 


Fame thy cenotaph shall raise, 

Statesmen imitate thy ways 

Ages yet to come shall praise 
And envy Bolivar ! 





Laurels round thy brow shall press thee, 

Slaves in every clime shall bless thee, 

Freemen o’er the world confess thee, 
Their own Bolivar ! 


G. BK: 


* When Bolivar was appointed protector of Columbia, one of the 
first acts of his Government was (to his eternal honour be it spoken) 
the liberation of the whole slave population of the State. 
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‘‘Q freedom! first delight of human kind !”— Dryden. 


Liserty! too swift for language 
Flow the thoughts on that sweet word; 
Now no more in tears of anguish 
Shall the slave his griefs record. 
Long our chain remained unbroken 
By the torturing scourge accurst ; 
But the God of heaven hath spoken, 
At His word our fetters burst. 


Let the melody of gladness 
Sound, O Afric! through thy shores ; 
Drop the sombre garb of sadness, 
Joys bright mantle now is ours. 
Join, ye spirits of my fathers, 
Who have reached your blest abode, 
With the hearts which freedom gathers, 
In one hymn of praise to God. 


Hre the sun had twilight broke 
On this welcome, joyous day, 
Thus methought a spirit spoke 
Whilst in slumbering mood I lay ; 
He who told the grateful story, 
Pity in his bosom glowed, 
Round his brow a wreath of glory, 
Thus his gladdening accents flowed— 


“‘ Hear a messenger from heaven ! 
Charged to usher in the birth 
Of that liberty now given 
To the sable sons of earth; 
Slaves and free the mandate hear, 
Join the universal song, 
Hosts of heavenly spirits near, 
Strains of praise and prayer prolong. 


Fast the veil of night is rending, 
Bondage now departs for ever, 

Mercy with this dawn is blending, 
Justice now the chain doth sever. 
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Leave thy couch—no more of sorrow! 
Rise! this hallowed era see; 

Haste to hail this wished-for merrow— 
Son of bondage—TuHov ART FREE! ” 


On the wings of morn departing, 
Rose the spirit from my sight, 
Through the vault of ether darting, 

Heaven-ward vanished into light : 
It was he who had expended 

His best days in freedom’s cause, 
And with ceaseless zeal defended 

Slaves amidst oppression’s laws. 


Through long years of fierce contending, 
He, the foremost in the breach, 
Pleaded mercy’s reign extending 
Far as ocean’s waters reach. 
Rest in peace—thou noble spirit! — 
All thy conflicts now are o’er, 
By a gracious Saviour’s merit, 
Thou hast gained a happier shore. 


Whilst thy mortal vest was rending, 

And thy lamp of life sunk low, 
Britain’s lawgivers were bending * 

To the truth’s resistless flow. 
For the glorious consummation, 

Praise and thanks from all be given ; 
Bow in grateful adoration 

To His name who rules in heaven! 
lst August, 1834. Li, 


* The coincidence here noticed was at once interesting and remark- 
able; the decision of the British Legislature, in favour of the important 
measure of Emancipation, and the death of the inestimable WILBERFORCE, 
were very nearly simultaneous events. Lamartine said of this great and 
good man, that he went up to the throne of God with a million of broken 
fetters in his hands. Let those who remain labour to bear with them 
such trophies of their fidelity. There are three and a half million fetters 
still to break in the United States of America. 
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‘‘ And the chief captain answered, With a great sum obtained J this 
freedom. And Paul said, But I was free born” (Acts xxii. 28). 


Haru! chief of earthly blessings—Liberty ! 
Bereft of thee, what are we? all we have, 

And all we hope to reap from thy benign 

And brightening influence, its best value gains, 
Like the sun’s all-pervading beams on earth, 
Cheering, enlivening, animating all ; 

Thee lost ! extinguished is the light of life, 

A moral night ensues, gloomy and dark 

Our very blessings, sad, forlorn reverse ! 
Transform to curses, and increase the mass 

Of doleful misery, till even life itself— 

God’s prime and precious gift—becomes our bane, 
And death a welcome refuge from distress. 

From such calamity, kind heaven, protect 

The creatures thou hast made; let prayer and praise, 
Reverent thanksgiving to Almighty God, 

From grateful hearts ascend, that this blest land 
From Slavery’s taint is freed. Long time has passed 
Since first our English soil with magic ‘touch, 
Ithuriel-like, transmuted bond to free; 

The fetters from the wretches limbs dropt off, 
And he, who erst by fell oppression’s yoke 

Bent down enslaved, now lifts his head in hope, 
And feels himself a man! Blest privilege! 

Nay, rather say, wxalienable right ! 

Which every son of earth may justly claim; 

No less the native of the torrid zone 

Of darkest hue, than they who dwell beneath 
‘More temperate skies, and every shade between— 
This sacred right, alike possessed by all, 

By lawless force or fraud alone withheld. 

In our blest isle where liberty presides 

Is heard no clank of slavery’s hateful chain ; 

The subject’s freedom is right well secured 

With jealous care, fenced round with numerous laws, 
Protective equally to high and low, 

The peasant and the prince; whilst, Argus-eyed 
And many-voiced, the free unshackled press 
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Maintains the watchman’s part, and sounds the alarm, 
As with ten thousand trumpets, through the land, 
Should tyranny presume his head to rear, 

And lift his hand our liberties to wrest. 

Such are our times, but ’twas not always thus, 
Freedom’s a plant of gradual growth, the blood 
And tears of martyrs form its aliment. 

Much should we seek in these eventful times 
With grateful contemplation to revert . 

To the past labours of those Christian men, 
Heroic patriots! more deserved the name 


Than those the page of history most loves 


To emblazon, mighty conquerors, who o’er 

The prostrate nations roll the tide of war, 
Reckless of all the misery they bring, 

So Fame’s obstreperous trumpet sound their names 
From end to end of a subjected world. 

The muse rejects them as her theme for song, 
And turns to trace their labours who have toiled, 
Through good report and ill, in freedom’s cause ; 
Perplexed and dangerous their course, yet they, 
*Midst many doubts, discouragements, and fears, 
Right onward held, undaunted, undismayed, 
And fearlessly maintained the righteous cause 
In adverse times, hopeless themselves to taste 
Aught but contempt, and calumny, and scorn, 
And persecution, well nigh unto death ; 

Yet gifted with sagacity to see 

Through the long vista of the coming time, 

That these their sacrifices were not vain. 

Let us then who enjoy sweet Liberty— 
Inestimable gift—beyond all price! 

Thus painfully achieved and handed down, 

Do honour to the labourers in that field 

Where we securely reap—be their names held 
Long in remembrance, and their memory 

With richest blessing crowned—with jealous care 
Their bright bequest be guarded—let us ne’er 
Cease to remember that if justly we 

May boast ourselves free-born, ’tis to the price, 
The precious price—that those illustrious men 
Have paid, we owe this birthright—It may be 
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From their high heavenly homes they now look down 

Approving, to perceive that Britain’s sons 

In furtherance of the God-like principle 

They in their day so dauntlessly upheld, 

At length have loosened Afric’s heavy chains, 

And set the captive free, where Britain’s sceptre reigns. 
Wok: 


INCIDENT IN FAVOUR OF THE NEGRO. 


I HAVE heard people, whose practical knowledge ought to have taught 
them better, assert, that the negro is inferior to the white man, not 
only in intellectual power, but in moral worth. The following cir- 
cumstance occurred in September, 1828:—‘‘ A vessel from Bermuda 
was wrecked on the shores of Britain; a number of slaves being among 
the crew, the local magistrate sent for them to tell them they were free 
the moment they landed on English ground, offering them at the same 
time employment if they would remain; but the whole of them, with 
the exception of two lads of about eighteen, replied, under the impulse 
of some of the finest feelings of human nature, that they had wives and 
families in the West Indies, and that they would rather go back and 
share slavery with them than be free here without them.” 


You tell us we are free when we touch your land, 
And we know the weight of the negro’s chain ; 
But we left behind us a darling band, 
And for them we will put on our fetters again. 


At home is the circle we love the best, 
The wives of our bosoms, the babes of their hearts — 
And we choose our own slave-holden huts in the West 
Before the free land which the wide sea parts. 


For how could we bear to be free alone ? 
How could we forget and be happy here ? 
Ah! often in thought would the distant moan 
Of a widow or orphan come over the ear. 


We know not a link of our fetters remains, 
We know it, and thank you that we are free; 
But fetters there are far stronger than chains, 
And Ricuss far dearer than Liperty ! 


JaMES EDMESTON. 
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A BRITISH ODE. 


I GazeEp o’er Afric, and the Isles 

That slumber on the Atlantic deep ; 
In hopeless sorrow viewed the toils 

At which their suffering millions weep, 
And deemed that Death ere long would claim 
Those tears of blood, those sighs of shame. 


And man’s lament, and woman’s wail, 

Above the slumbering islands rose ; 
For many a dark and torturing vale 

Hach tongue could tell, each limb disclose : 
And vengeance fired my breast, for ne’er 
Wreaked man on man such wrongs as there. 


Again I gazed; and there was one 

Who watched the struggling day expire, 
His eye pursued the sinking sun 

Which fringed the western wave with fire, 
And o’er the deepening billows brought, 
His soul the fierce reflection caught. 


*Q Friends! our race the oppressors spurn, 
They call us slaves, and sons of slaves, 
But bid farewell to fear, and learn 
If right has power, or ocean graves ; 
This head, this heart, this hand shall be 
Employed henceforth to set you free.” 


Day closed, and many a savage scene 
Yon circling orb has since surveyed ; 
And many a sable corpse has been, 
Unmourned, in earth and ocean laid ; 
But not their Haytian Chief—for hate 
Had doomed him to a darker fate : 


For Gallic fetters round him clung, 

And Gallic dungeons tomb’d his head ; 
But freedom oft his requiem sung, 

And ranked him with her Patriot dead : 
Not all in van—her heavenly smile 
Had cheered at length his beauteous Isle. 
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And since has many a warrior given 
His heart’s best blood for liberty, 
And many a wretch to madness driven 
Has fought; but fought alas! to die: 
They fell, to graves unknown consigned, 
And left not e’en a trace behind. 


Once more my glance o’er Afric ranged, 
But heaven had heard her deep distress, 
And bonds, and blows, and blood, were changed 
For Freedom’s song and love’s caress : 
Britannia’s powers had late decreed 
Their loveliest, loftiest, holiest deed. 


For links that slavery long had knit 

O’er shores which crown the Western main, 
At Albion’s word were riven—twas fit 

The spell that bound, should burst the chain : 
For free-born minds no more would bear 
The negro’s cry, and crimsoned tear. 


And blest be those who thus could feel, 
And sanction Mercy’s power Divine ; 
Confirm her mandate with their seal, 
And speed it o’er the exulting brine: 
And praised be Thou their God; for all 
Unheld by Thee must surely fall. 


But this shall stand; The Eternal Voice 
Which spake of old, and it was done, 
Hath bid the franchised slave rejoice, 
And blest his bloodless victory won— 
For slavery’s reign of crime is o’er, 
Her sceptre broken, and her name no more. 


0, Sue 


THE KIDNAPPED NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 


Atas for the negro! I hear him lament, 
While, slowly, from Afric the robber recedes ; 

In the winged dark house of despair closely pent. 
Unregarded he moans, while his tender heart bleeds. 
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Not a breeze to refresh me, a beam to illume; 


Despondency’s darker gloom wraps me around, 
To my bosom the bright ray of hope cannot come. - 


In vain for my home, for my country, I mourn, 

Dear home! and sweet country! how pleasant are they! 
To the tomb of my fathers I ne’er may return, 

For the white man hath stolen, and bears me away. 


Rose the moon on my cottage—myself, and my friend, 
My wife, and my children, how happy were we! 
Rose the sun—a poor slave, a sad exile I wend, 
A prey to the savage who came from the sea. 


Thus, with morn have I seen the fair rice wave his head, 
And the palm-tree exult in the locks which he wore ; 

Blew the storm—and the harvest’s rich promises fled, 
Came eve—but the palm-tree was lovely no more. 


O, tell not my mother! O, tell not my wife! 
That the white man hath stolen their Melas away ; 
They may think some hyena hath robb’d him of life, 
Or some lion, more noble, hath made him his prey. 


I fish’d, and I hunted, for them, with delight, 
But their fisher, their hunter, no more may return; 
The moon fills and wanes, comes the day, comes the night, 
But no change comes to Melas, he lives but to mourn. 


Sleep on, my dear children! in innocence sleep! 
Nor think of your father, where wretched he lies ; 
When he dreams of his children, he ceases to weep, 
But he wakes—and—’tis anguish to open his eyes.” 
RoBert Barnarp. 


WILBERFORCE. 


- PRESUMPTUOUS thought! thy Epitaph to write,’ 
Whose worth ten thousand thousand tongues proclaim — 
The bond—the free—all grades of men unite 


To hallow with one common voice thy name. 
E 
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In mercy’s work unwearied passed thy life, 
While blushing senates heard thy truths in vain, 
Refused to quell the sanguinary strife 
That long had marked oppression’s guilty reign : 
Millions shall bless thee for that fervent flame, 
Which freedom’s troops so long in darkness led ; 
But these should know from whence thine arrows came, 
That through th’ oppressor’s camp such terror spread— 
Thou wast a Christian! and thy Saviour’s grace 
Tempered thy weapons with its wonted might ; 
Hence all thy splendour—here thy resting place, 
Here learnt thy fingers to sustain the fight ; 
Humility thy watchword—faith thy shield— 
Grace thy chief armour—charity thy breath : 
Scared at this phalanx, sophists quit the field, 
The conflict ending in the hydra’s death! 
And thou hast lived to see the triumph won 
O’er wrongs at which humanity grew pale, 
Whilst yet more brightly glowed thy setting sun 
To see thy country’s virtue thus prevail. 
And now thy earthly course has seen its end, 
Wealth—rank—and title guard thee to the tomb; 
But most thy glory is, that He—thy friend— 
Thy Saviour leads thee to an heavenly home ; 
Proving that where He is—His saints shall come. 


ROY, 


ON THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


In the time of Elizabeth, when slavery originated, the professed object 
was to take Africans to the West Indies to educate them. 


“ RatsE the hands, and bow the knee, 
Spread the joyful news around ; 
We were captive, now are free / 
Free are all on British ground— 
Nor alone in Britain’s isle, 
Freemen breathe, and freemen smile.” 
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Thus the song, at early dawn 
O’er the Western wave arose ; 
On the long, long coming morn, 
Soother of a thousand woes— 
Banisher of whip and wail, 
Freedom in its every gale. 


Break the fetters, loose the bands, 
To the brute consign the goad ; 
We are men, on British land, 
Afric’s form with Briton’s blood— 
Minds we have, degraded low, 
Say what has caused their overthrow ? 


By her ships, and by her pride, 
By her cruel lust of gold, . 
We were borne across the tide, 
Parted, tortured, chained and sold— 
Yet she told us she designed 
To instruct our grovelling mind. 


What instruction hath she given, 
Hath she taught our souls to prize 
All the varied gifts of heaven, 
All our noblest sympathies P— 
Hath she rather torn in twain 
Bonds that sacred should remain. 


Tribulation! heart-felt word, 
Could she by thy power refine 
Minds by ignorance obscured— 
She had gained, her kind design— 
We, ere this, full wise had grown 
By the sorrows we have known. 


Raise the voice, for freedom’s hour 
Dawn on us, with minds subdued ; 
We shall rise—and Britain’s power 
Shine o’er reason’s babyhood— 
We will own, (tho’ late repaid), 
She dislikes the minds she made. 
E2 
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WE ARE FREE !—that thrilling sound, 
Let it rend the earth—the skies :-— 
WE ARE FREE !—the hills rebound, 
Free for heaven’s high destinies ! 
We have lived, debased too long 
To delight in boisterous song. 


We will seek the house of prayer, 
Bend the knee, and lift the eye; 
Bless our great Deliverer there, 
He to whom the oppressed ery— 
He hath heard our bitter moans, 
And our feeble prayers he owns. 


Britain dares not claim the praise, 
Uttered from ten thousand tongues; 
Well she knows her own disgrace, 
Praise to heaven alone belongs— 
Yet within her happy isle, 
Joy is felt, and fair ones smile. 


Yes! these shackles ne’er had parted, 
Ne’er the cruel whip reposed ; 
Had not Christians, tender-hearted, 
Heard our ills, our ills disclosed— 
Own’d us formed of kindred mould, 
That nought but bands of love should hold. 


*Tis to these a debt we owe, 
For that firm, unwearied zeal, 
Which hath laid oppression low, 
And redressed the slave’s appeal— 
But to God the glory be, 
Fount whence flows our hberty! 
RJ. 


THE NEGRO’S PRAYER. 


Who has not been delighted in perusing the narrative of The Negro 
Servant, related by the worthy Legh Richmond, rector of Turvey ? 
“The more I conversed with this African convert,” says the rector, 
‘“‘the more satisfactory were the evidences of his mind being spiritually 
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enlightened, and his heart effectually wrought upon by the grace of God. 
He bore the impression of the Saviour’s image on his heart, and exhibited 
the marks of converting grace in his life and conversation, accompanied 
with singular simplicity and unfeigned sincerity. ~My interviews with . 
this negro suggested the following lines :— 


Tuov, Lord, canst make the meanest soul 
An object of thy care ; 

Regard the feelings of my. heart, 
And hear a negro’s prayer. 


The Saviour died upon the cross, 
My sins and griefs to bear ; 
For his sake, Lord, turn not away, 

But hear a sinner’s prayer. 


I was a helpless negro boy, 
That wander’d on the shore; 
Thieves tore me from my parents’ arms, 
Who saw their child no more. 


My lot seem’d hard, yet was ordain’d 
Thy faithfulness to prove ; 

The child was earried far from home, 

, Lo learn a Saviour’s love. 


Mine was a wretched state, expos’d 
To men and angels’ view ; 

A slave to man, a slave to sin, 
A slave to Satan too. 


In darkness long my soul remain’d, 
A rebel bold was I; 

But love subdued my rebel heart, 
And prov’d that God was nigh. 


And if thy Son hath made me free, 
Then am I free indeed ; 

My soul is rescued from its chains, 
For this did Jesus bleed. 


Lord! send thy Word to that far land, 
Where my poor brethren dwell; 

Teach them the way, the truth, the life, 
That saves from sin and hell. 
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O that my father, mother dear, 
Might there thy mercy see ! 

Tell them what Christ has done for them, 
What Christ has done for me! 


Whose God is like the Christian’s God ? 
Who can with him conipare? 

He has compassion on my soul, 
And hears a negro’s prayer. 


Lord Jesus, thou hast shed thy blood 
For thousands such as me: 

Many despise poor negro slave, 
But I am lov’d by thee. 


In heaven the land of glory lies, 
If I should enter there, 
Tl tell the saints and angels too, 
Thou heard’st a negro’s prayer. 
Leen Ricumonp. 


BUXTON. 


Untirep defender of the negro’s rights! 
Chief pioneer of that victorious band ! 
Who this day plant their standard on those heights 
From whence in peace they view the promised land— 
All hail! rest thee awhile—and may that hand, 
Which long and well hath girded thee for war, 
Sustain thy future steps towards that land 
Where toils and conflicts are unknown—and where 
The bond—the free, redeemed, shall one salvation share ! 


Unlike the triumph of that sanguine day, 
When at Thermopyle the Spartans fell 
Thirsting for glory—to false fame a prey,— 
Thy glory is to sound oppression’s knell, 
And in thy country’s senate boldly tell 
The foul enormities that marked his reign. 
Pursue thy way—diffuse thy temperate zeal, 
Till from the earth be purged this guilty stain, 
And of the suffering slave not e’en the name remain ! 
A. 


lll 


THE STRANGER’S FRIEND. 


“Whoever believes in the doctrines of Christianity will go to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ for his rule of conduct towards his fellow-men. 
In seven brief words he uttered a sublime precept, which, when faith- 
fully applied, will enable us to decide every question of duty towards 
our brethren. He taught us to love our neighbours as ourselves; and 
he did not say, Love thy white neighbour, but thy neighbour, without any 
qualification of complexion or race.” 


A poor wayfaring man of grief 

Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 

That I could never answer nay ; 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went or whence he came ; 
Yet there was something in his eye 
Which won my love, I knew not why. 


Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 
He entered—not a word he spake— 
Just perishing for want of bread, 
I gave him all; he blessed it, brake, 
And ate, but gave me part again: 
Mine was an angel’s portion then, 
For while I fed with eager haste, 
The crust was manna to my taste. 


“Twas night. The floods were out, it blew 
A winter hurricane aloof: 

I heard his voice abroad, and flew 
To bid him welcome to my roof; 

I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest, 

I laid him on my couch to rest: 

Then made the ground my bed, and seemed 

In Hden’s garden while 1 dreamed. 


I saw him bleeding in his chains, 
And tortured ’neath the driver’s lash, 
His sweat fell fast along the plains, 
Deep dyed from many a fearful gash : 
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But I, in bonds remembered him, 
And strove to free each fettered limb. 
As with my tears I washed his blood, 
Me he baptized with mercy’s flood. 


I saw him in the negro pew, 
His head hung low upon his breast, 
His locks were wet with drops of dew, 
Gathered while he for entrance pressed 
Within those aisles whose courts are given 
That black and white may reach one heaven; 
And as I meekly sought his feet, 
He smiled, and made a throne my seat. 


In prison I saw him next condemned 

To meet a traitor’s doom at morn; 
The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 

And honoured him ’midst shame and scorn. 
My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 
He asked if I for him would die? 
The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 
But'the free spirit cried, “I will.” 


Then in a moment to my view 

The stranger darted from disguise ; 
The tokens in his hands I knew, 

My Saviour stood before my eyes. 
He spoke, and my poor name he named, 
“Of me thou hast not been ashamed ; 
These deeds shall thy memorial be ; 
Fear not, thou didst them unto me.” 


James MonrTGoMERY. 


BRITANNIA LIBERATRIX, 


Written for the Halifax Bazaar, in aid of the London Missionary 
Society’s funds, for affording religious instruction to the emancipated 
negroes; 18th September, 1834. 


4 
We are proud of thee, O England! we make our boast of thee! 
Thou fairest isle of all the isles, on the bosom of the sea! ; 


. as 
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_ Thou loveliest land of all the lands, on which the sun looks down ! 
The earth’s most precious treasure! the ocean’s costliest crown! 


We are proud of thee, O England! but it is not that thy name 
Is written in the proudest place, on the blazoned scroll of fame ; 
It is not that thy banner is afloat on every breeze ; 

And that all the nations bow to thee, as the empress of the seas. 


It is not, that of soldiers there are none so brave as thine; 
It is not, that thy sailors are the best upon the brine; 

ft is not, that thy sages are the wisest of the sage; 

It is not, that thy merchants are the richest of the age. 


It is, that having once been base, inhuman, and unjust, 

Thou hast seen thy damning guilt, and sat repentant 1 in the duu 
That having been the author of intolerable woe 

To thy black brother many a year—thou art no longer so. 


It is, that having bought, and ‘sold, and slain thy fellow-men, 

By thousands and by millions, since the horrid work began, 

Thy conscience yet could sting thee, and thy cheek grow red with 
shame, 

When they told thee of thy deadly sin, and thy long-dishonoured 


name. 


It is, that haying made men slaves, and called those slaves thine 
own, 

Thou didst retain thy human heart, unchanged to steel or stone; 

A heart, which, when the negro’s wrongs and bitter woes were 
told, 

Regained the noble sympathies with which it yearned of old. 


It is, that thou hast purged thyself from thy accursed crime, 
Repenting of the evil deeds thou hast done in former time, 
Abjuring the unrighteous power which thou hast held so long, 
And swearing never more to do thy negro brother wrong. 


It is, that having yesterday eight hundred thousand slaves, 

Whose curses rolled in thunder tones across the Atlantic waves ; 

Thou hast risen in thy majesty, and torn their chains away, _ 

And of all the eight hundred thousand slaves—thou hast not one 
to-day ! 
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We are proud of thee, O England !—nay, thankful, and not proud! 
Glory, glory unto Him by whom thy stubborn heart was bowed ; 
The God who gave the precious boon, long ages since, to thee, 
And hath constrained thee at the last, to set thy captives free ! 


We praise thy God, O England !—for the deed which ¢hou hast 
done ; 

And to Him we give all glory for the glory thou hast won, 

And before his throne of mercy, with humbled hearts we bow, 

To offer up our earnest prayer—to breathe our solemn vow. 


Our prayer—that God would ever bless the slaves that we have 
freed, 

Renew them by his heavenly grace, and make them free indeed ! 

Our vow—that, having bound them long in spirit, as in limb, 

We, by God’s help, will free their sow/s, and lead them unto Him. 


Rev. THomas Rawson TayLor. 


TO A LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY.* 
‘“‘ Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed spe cadendo.” 


Heratps of fair Freedom’s Reign, 
Blessings on your labour’s rest ! 

Grief, and misery, and pain, 
Your’s the province to arrest ! 


Though your hopes be long deferred, 
Let them neither droop nor die; 

Sorrow’s plaintive prayer is heard, 
Where ascends the captive’s sigh. 


When the darkest storms assail, 
Most the pilot’s skill we need ; 
When all earthly sources fail, 
At the gate of Heaven we plead. 


* These lines appeared, with the exception of two of the stanzas, some 
years since, in the Christian’s Magazine (a publication discontinued) ; 
they are reprinted by permission of the writer, who has kindly added — 
the lines entitled ‘“ The Consummation.” a 
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He whose mercy fills all space—! 

He whose arm the world sustams— 
Will avenge this injured race, 

And annihilate their chains. 


See the dawn of gospel light 
To earth’s utmost verge revealed : 
So the gloom of thraldom’s night 
To the rays of truth shall yield. 


By the hand of power upheld, 
Cruelty and wrong may boast; 

But the stain shall be expelled— 
Such a cause must not be lost. 


From the bosoms of the crowd— 
‘From the Line to Zembla’s coast— 
Chords responsive vibrate loud— 
* Such a cause shall not be lost!’ 


Let the venal scribe revile, 
Tainting Kurope with his breath, 
Victory on your path shall smile— 
His shall end in darkness—death:! 


Custom, avarice, and force, 

May their eloquence unite, 
To pollute the sacred source 

Of eternal TrutH and Licur. 


But the sophistry shall fail, 
And its sandy base give way ; 

Justice, Mercy, shall prevail, 
And oppression’s reign decay. 


In the senate, at the bar, 
Truth her advocates descries ; 
She, their glorious leading star, 
Rudest storms of guilt defies. 


Britain has a chosen band 

Who have never bent the knee, 
Britain’s law-givers demand 

Ali her people shall be free! 
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Mark the energy and zeal — . 
Which that chosen band inspire ; 

From their altars dare to steal 
Portions of the sacred fire. 


Soon, with firm, unwearied voice, 
Buxton shall resume the cause, 

Urging on a nation’s choice, 
Infamy, or better laws. 


BrovuGuam, in himself a host, 

Giant of forensic speech, 
Prompt to save the wronged, the lost, 
Shall be foremost in the breach. 


Mackxintosu his aid shall lend, 
Fraught with Demosthenic power, 

Classic stores with judgment blend, 
Culling sweets from every flower. 


LusHINGTON shall be enrolled, 
Eloquent, sagacious, just, 

In defence of freedom bold, 
Faithful to his sacred trust. 


By Macautay’s powerful pen 
See the way to glory led! 

See the veteran turn again, 
Bruising sore the Hydra’s head. 


With a phalanx thus arrayed, 
With a people’s willing ear, 
Where the heart to be dismayed ? 

In whose bosom dwells a fear ? 


See the laurels CuarKson bears ! 
Witserrorce! what honours crown ! 
Watching in their evening years 
Fields of glory once their own. 


What though Fox shall plead no more, 
SHaRrP and Romitty be dead! 

Still the mantle which they bore 
Hath not with their spirits fled ;_ 


iN "q 
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But to Britons shall impart 

Of its virtue, strength, and grace, 
Courage to each drooping heart 

To pursue the glorious race. 


War eternal to proclaim 
With that foul atrocious plan, 
To whose infamy and shame 
Man enslaves his fellow-man ! 


But there are yet other fields 
Where the sun of freedom glows, 

Where her banner high she wields, 
Scattering while her coward foes. 


Brooding o’er the Emerald Isle 
Germs of liberty appear : 

Fostered by her kindred soil 
Millions shall the nursling rear ! 


Millions now united, free, 

Shall the righteous standard raise ; 
Ertn’s liberty shall be 

Type of Arric’s better days. 


Mark the legislative power, 

Firm, yet cool, its strength dete 
Anxious to advance the hour 

That shall wash the crime away. 


Now the press with mighty arm _ | 
Its stupendous influence lends, 

Fills each tyrant with alarm— 
Lo! the tottering fabric bends. 


Let the shout of triumph rise, 

Child of bondage! weep no more! 
Liberty, thy hard-earned prize 

Shall thy long-lost rights restore ! 


Cuii~p or Bondage! weep no more! 
Heaven thy sorrows will regard, 

And—life’s brief affliction o’er— 
Heaven thy patience will reward ! 


“ Nit DEsPERANDUM.” 
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THE CONSUMMATION. 


Cuitp of bondage! dry thy tears, 
Curse no more thy galling chain; 

Freedom now her standard rears— 
Freedom—2Justice—Mercy—reign. 


Not by human strength or skill 
Was the glorious triumph gained ; 
He who tames the rebel will, 
Britain’s wilder passion’s chained. 


Kept a chosen band—though few— 
Faithful to the Negro’s cause : 

Brought them every peril through, 
Crowned their toil with “better laws.” 


As a handful to a host 

Were the fearful odds arrayed ; 
Proud Goliah’s vaunting boast 

Seemed with ten-fold force displayed. 


Wealth and Avarice madly railed, 
Breathing vengeance in their pride; 
But the simple sling prevailed— 
And the monster fell—and died ! 


Died where Britain’s rule obtains, 
Swept for aye from British soil ; 

But the plague-spot s/¢// remains— 
Millions s¢7/7 in bondage toil. 


Spirit of Columbus come! 
Shade of peaceful Penn arise! 
Help to seal the monster’s doom 
In your once free colonies. 


There a race proscribed—borne down— 
Drink the dregs of slavery ; 

There the skin, or fair or brown, 
Marks the bounds of liberty ! 
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Impious creed! unrighteous laws! 
And shall we supinely rest ? 

Will not God avenge the cause 
Of His creatures thus oppressed ? 


Actium’s battle once obtained 
Laurels for a Ceesar’s name ; 

And Augustan titles gained, 
Transient as the voice of fame ! 


Nobler is the prize that brings 
Britain’s monarch to the field ; 

Liberty! the boast of kings, 
Blazons on his bloodless shield. 


Not that phantom liberty 

By the Roman warrior sought, 
But the end of slavery, 

By a nation’s virtue wrought. 


Sore and grievous was the stain, 
Flagrant was the infamy; 

And if gold might pardon gain, 
Ample was the penalty. 


Child of bondage! still rejoice ! 
Tyrants from their seats are hurled ; 

Britain lifts her warning voice 
Through the empire of the world! 


Britain’s people, roused at length, 
Set the sorrowing captive free ! 
And with more than human strength 

Sound the trump of liberty ! 


But oh! Britain, long—too. long 
Thou hast thraldom’s cause maintained ; 
And, with freedom on thy tongue, 
Bondage in thy councils reigned, 


Ages o’er thy head have rolled 
Whilst thy victims pined and died ; 

Bartering flesh and blood for gold— 
Thou hast God and man defied. 
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Say, will mercy draw the veil 
O’er thy system and its crimes ; 
And, though late, this era hail— 
Harbinger of brighter times ? 


If such mercy still there be, 

It were passing human thought ; 
On the cross at Calvary 

Only could such peace be bought! 


He who there our ransom paid, 
Pardon for His murderers craved ; 
But the sacrifice was made 
Not for those by sin enslaved. 


Prophets, priests, apostles, all 
Cry, “ Repent—return and live; 
Haste—obey a Saviour’s call! 
Who can all your sins forgive.” 


Teach the once untutored slave 
How his freedom best to prize ; 

Bid him wash in Jordan’s wave, 
There to cleanse his leprosies. 


But, with yet more lively faith, 
Tell him of that gospel scheme 

That can save his soul from death, 
And his life from sin redeem. 


Thus shall he quit sin’s dreary waste, 
On heights of heavenly bliss to soar, 
And the glad sentence hear at last— 
Go, child of bondage, weep no more! 
A 


A WORD OF APPEAL TO OUR AMERICAN 
BRETHREN. 


I Loox’p across the waters, o’er the broad Atlantic’s wave, 
Where toleration found a home, but tyranny a grave! 

I look’d across the waters for that coming flood of light, 
Which should cheer the nations onward, in battle for the right. 
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As over that ocean pathway loom’d dark mists upon the track ; 


They stay’d the promis’d dawning of a brighter better day, 
The morning seem’d outbursting, but your slave-land hid the way ! 


I cannot, oh! my brethren, check that one absorbing thought— 
That, on your soil of liberty, your fellow’s blood is bought ! 
That millions of our human race your chains and bondage hold! 
That, like the cattle of the field, that human race is sold! 


What boots your blazon’d motto, ‘“ All men are equal, free,” 
When thus to vilest tyranny ye bend your helot knee? 
What heed your tyrant merchants in their foul human mart, 
The pinings of affection, or the mother’s bursting heart ? 


Oh! cast for ever from your shores this foul blot on your name, 
Nor let your spangled banner wave at once your boast and shame! 
Those stars, upon its azure field, they tell of truth and light ; 

Those stripes, wpon its ample folds, proclaim oppression’s might ! 


How puerile is your pleading, “That the shackle of the slave, 
The bondage of the negro is the legacy we gave ;” 

How vain your empty boasting “that ye Old World follies shun,” 
If thus ye shrine and bow before the darkest, deadliest one. 


I see, through mists of coming years, fell retribution’s wrath 
Stand forth amid the future like a demon in your path; 
There’s severance in your councils, there’s discord in his train, 
Ah! never yet a people’s wail was urg’d to God in vain! 


Fulfil your glorious mission, and future ages well 

May point for you a brighter path, a fairer record tell ; 
Stand forth amid the nations! diffuse the ight God gave! 
Deliy’rance to the captive one! aye, freedom to the slave ! 


W. H. Patcuine. 


A HYMN. 


BEND in spirit—bend the knee, 
All that is within me bend ; 
Lord of life and liberty, - 
On this day thy blessing send. 
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Lo! the flag of freedom waves, 
(Not to us the glory be) 

And this sun that rose on slaves 
Sets in peace on slaves made free ! 


Tardy though the offering be, 
Long and wickedly delayed ; 
Mercy dwells—O God! with Thee, 
Since oppression’s course is stayed. 


In a Saviour’s name imploring, 
We this day that mercy crave, 
And with shame our crime abhorring, 
Abrogate the name of slave! 


Conscious of the hateful stain 
That so long hath marked our land ; 

May our prayers acceptance gain, 
For forgiveness at thy hand! 


May we now, upheld by Thee, 
That momentous work begin, 
Which shall set these captives free 
From the harder bond of sin. 


Erst when guilty man rebelling 
In Thy wrath was swept away, 
Thou didst, from Thy holy dwelling, 
View his lost estate, and say 


That Thy bow a sign should be, 
Radiant in Thy cloud above, 

Of Thy grace and clemency— 
Of Thy covenant of love. 


Thus, O God! may this day’s sun 
Through the mists of error shine ; 

And the work of mercy done— 
Bear to heaven the beauteous sign ! 


bE i 


il 


“ m an 
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THE QUADROON GIRE. 


A Quadroon (or quarter white) is the offspring of a Mulatto woman 
by a white man. Other odious distinctions are sometimes made in regard 
to shades of complexion ; as, the offspring of a black woman by a Mulatto 
man is denominated a Sambo, that of a black woman by a white man, a 
Mulatto. fe 

The fate of the Negro is not nearly so morally offensive as that of the 
Quadroon, the offspring of the white man and his Mulatto slave. Many 
of them are tenderly brought up and carefully educated, whilst others 
are sold asslaves. Here isarevolting, yet true picture of that accursed 
traffic, resulting in complicated crime, at which humanity shudders. In 
the following lines a slave captain, on the coast, is described, by the poet, 
as bargaining with a planter for the purchase of a young female slave, 
his own child! 

‘Maria was the daughter of a wealthy, titled father, who had not 
intended her for market, and so educated her; but debt, and a tempting 
offer from a bachelor merchant, induced him to dispose of her... . She 
was represented as tall and commanding in figure, of uncommon beauty, 
and nearly white.”—See Pittsburg paper, 1839. 

The above shows that the Quadroon girl’s story is by no means a mere 
fancy-sketch, but a fearful tale, of very frequent occurrence., 


Tux Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored, with idle sail ; 

He waited for the rising moon, 
And for the evening gale. 


Under the shore his boat was tied, 
And all her listless crew 

Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 


Odours of orange-flowers, and spice, 
Reached them from time to time, 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 


The Planter, ttnder his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 
The Slaver’s thumb was on the latch, 

He seemed in haste to go. 


He said, “ My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides, 
And the rising of the moon.” 
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Before them, with her face upraised, | 
In timid attitude, 

Like one half-curious, half-amazed, 
A Quadroon maiden stood. 


Her eyes were, like a falcon’s, gray, 
Her arms and neck were bare; 

No garment she wore, save a kirtle gay, 
And her own long, raven hair. 


And on her lips there played a smile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights, in some cathedral aisle, 
The features of a saint. 


“The soil is barren—the farm is old,” 
The thoughtful Planter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 
And then upon the maid. 


His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains ; 

For he knew whose passions gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins.. 


But the voice of nature was too weak, 
He took the glittering gold! - 

Then pale as death grew the maiden’s cheek, 
Her hands as icy cold. 


The Slaver led her from the door, 
He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land! 


LONGFELLOW.. 








~ 
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THE WARNING. 
ADDRESSED TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Beware! The Israelite of old, who tore 
The lion in his path—when, poor and blind, 
He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 
Shorn of his noble strength, and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry— 


Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe; 
The poor, blind Slave, the scoff and jest of all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall! 


There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 
Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish hes. 
LoNGFELLOW. 


TO C, L. REMOND. 


Go forth and fear not! glorious is the cause 
Which thou dost advocate; and nobly, too, 

Hast thou fulfilled thy mission—nobly raised 

Thy voice against oppression, and the woes 

Of injured millions; and, if they are men, 

Who can deny, for them a Saviour died! 

Nor will it e’er be asked, in that dread day, 
When lack and white shall stand before the throne 
Of Him their common parent, “ Unto which 
Partition of the human race ‘didst thou 

Belong on earth?’’ Enough for thee to fill 

The lot assigned thee, as ordained by Heaven. 

I would not praise thee, Remond—thou hast gifts 
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Bestowed upon thee for a noble end; 

And for the use of which account must be 
Returned to Him who lent them. May this thought 
Preserve thee in his fear; and may the praise 

Be given only to His mighty name. 

And, if returning to thy native land, 

By thee beloved, though dark with crimes that stain 
Her boasted freedom, thou art called to prove 

Thy true allegiance, even then go forth 

Resign’d to suffer ;—trust thy all to Him ~ 

Who can support thee, whilst a still small voice, 
Within thy breast, shall whisper—*“ a@d/ is well.” 


J. B. 


LINES WRITTEN AFTER C. L. REMOND’S LAST 
LECTURE IN BELFAST. 


Biessep be the cause! it is the cause of truth 
And of humanity; it is the cause 

Where human nature, struggling to be free, 

Pleads but for human rights: and not in vain 

Shall she so plead, if eloquence can move 

The heart to pity, touch its secret springs, 

And make it tremble to its inmost core. 

The cause is blessed: then ever may it spread, 
Until each corner of remotest earth 

Shall own its advocate, whose voice shall rise 

F’en as thine own, O Remond! to condemn, 
Denounce, and deprecate this direful ill. 

Oh! if accountable is man to man, 

How much more to his Maker, who could plan 
Worlds out of nothing, people as he liked 
With white or black, nor leave to them their choice 
In colour of a skin. All are alike 

The creatures of His mercy and His love. 

Then tremble, ye who spurn them ; for the hour 

Is fast approaching which shall lift the veil, 

And show the wonders of a future world. 

Then many a soul, which breathed the breath of heaven 
From out a poor, despised, distorted slave— 
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Distorted by oppression, and the lash 
And manacles of brothers, shall stand forth 
A candidate for heaven! And lives there one, 
Howe’er so fair his face, or high his rank, 
Who would not gladly, joyfully recall 
His years of splendour, passed in sin and crime, 
Nay, e’en become the poor, degraded slave, 
Who writhed beneath the lash his hand upheld, 
Endure his wrongs, and weep his bitter tears, 
So he might spend eternity with him ? 
Oh! may a voice, united as the roar 
Of ocean’s loudest waves, at once be raised ; 
And, striking at the root of this base sin, 
Make slavery tremble, totter, fall, and die. 

J. B. 


THE NORMAN BARON. 


Slavery and serfdom disappeared in England gradually and without 
legislative enactments. May nota similar course of events be in progress 
for America? 

Probability seems against it. The enfranchised serf in England took 
his place, and laboured as a freeman where he had lived a slave. Ame- 
rican law prevents this; and American prejudice against colour makes 
it difficult for the emancipated slave to secure a home even in the free 
states; witness the sufferings of John Randolph’s emancipated negroes. 


In his chamber, weak and dying, 

Was the Norman baron lying ; 

Loud without the tempest thunder’d, 
And the castle-turret shook. 

In this fight was Death the gainer, 

Spite of vassal and retainer, 

And the lands his sires had plunder’d, 
Written in the Doomsday book. 


By lis bed a monk was seated, 

Who in humble voice repeated 

Many a prayer and pater-noster, 
From the missal on his knee; 

And, amid the tempest pealing, 

Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 

Bells, that from the neighbouring cloister, 
Rang for the Nativity. 
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In the hall, the serf and vassal 
Held that night their Christmas wassail, 
Many a carol, old and saintly, 

Sang the minstrels and the waits, 
And so loud these Saxon gleemen , 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen, 
That the storm was heard but faintly, 

Knocking at the castle gates. 


Till at length the lays they chaunted — 
Reached the chamber, terror-haunted, 
Where the monk, with accents holy, 
Whispered at the baron’s ear. 
Tears upon his eyelids glistened, 
As he paused awhile and listened, 
And the dying baron slowly 
Turned his weary head to hear. 


“ Wassail for the kingly stranger, 
Born and cradled in a manger! 

King like David, priest like Aaron, 
Christ is born to set us free !” 
And the lightning show’d the sainted 

Figures on the casement painted, 
And exclaim’d the shuddering baron, 
“‘ Miserere, Domine!” 


In that hour of deep contrition, 

He beheld with clearer vision, 

Through all outward show and fashion, 
Justice the Avenger rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanish’d, 

Falsehood and deceit were banish’d, 

Reason spake more loud than passion, 
And the truth wore no disguise. 


very vassal of his banner, 

livery serf born to his manor, 

All those wrong’d and wretched creatures, 
By his hand were freed again, 

And as on the sacred missal 

He recorded their dismissal, 

Death relax’d his iron features, 
And the monk replied, “ Amen!” 
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Many centuries have been number’d 

Since in death the baron slumber’d, 

By the convent’s sculptur’d portal, 
Mingling with the common dust : 

But the good deed, through the ages - 

Living in historic pages, 

Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsum’d by moth or rust. 


LONGFELLOW. 


O FOR A LODGE. 


Cowper, the author of the following poem, was born in 1731, and died 
in 1800. Though more advanced in age, he was thus cotemporary with 
Wilberforce and Clarkson. His earnest sympathy with these philan- 
thropists, in the first abolition movement in England, is evidenced by 
the tone of many of his poems. 


O ror a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pain’d, 

My soul fs sick with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill’d. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 

Jt does not feel for man; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is sever’d as the flax, 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire, 

He finds his fellow guilty—of a skin 

Not colour’d like his own; and having power 

To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 

Make enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother and destroys : 

And worse than all, and most to be deplored, 

As human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
F 
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With stripes, that mercy with a bleeding heart 

Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a beast : 

Then what is man? and what man seeing this, 

And having human feelings, does not blush, 

And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d. 

No: dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 

Just estimation priz’d above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

We have no slaves at home—then why abroad ? 

And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 

That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 

And let it circulate through every vein 

Of all your empire; that, where Britain’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 
CowrEr. 


THE VOICE OF BLOOD. 


I near a loud voice from the west, 

A shriek that flies o’er land and flood; 
It is our nature’s cry, distressed— 

It is our brother’s blood. 


It comes from myriads of poor blacks, 
Deep buried in their horrid graves ; 

It streams adown the thousand backs 
Of lash’d and living slaves. 


Tis man, enduring unto death, 
Untired oppression’s iron rod ; 
Tis man, with his expiring breath, 

Beseeching man and God. 
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*Q when shall Afric’s sons find grace, 
And know their dreadful bondage o’er ? 
When shall our unoffending race, 
Be bought and sold no more! 


* How long, O Lord! wilt thou refrain, 
While we are daily slain, or worse ? 

How long shall the sweet-yielding cane 
Be made our bitter curse? 


* Didst thou not make our frames ? O tell 
Our masters who created us: 

Didst thou not make our souls, as well 
As theirs who task us thus? 


**Q ye, who claim to stand so high, 
So firm in our great Father’s love ; 

How can ye bear to see us die, 

' Nor to our rescue move ! 


** By all the wrongs which we have known; 
By all the blood this system sheds : 

Which calls for vengeance on your own, 
And on your children’s heads : 


* This blood, it speaks, when you look up 
In freedom—or on freedom think : 

It speaks in every luscious cup 
Of sweetness which ye drink. 


*O let it speak in tones severe 
On the wrong’d suffering negro’s part ; 
Pierce mercy’s sympathetic ear— 
* Melt pity’s tender heart !” 


Hast THOU a heart, who read’st this verse, 
An English ear, unbribed and free ? 

That heart to melt, that ear to pierce, 
Reader! it speaks to THER. 


The voice of blood; O think, think, think, 
Act, for the injured, dying slave : 

Nor let him longer, deeper, sink, 
But haste to help, to save. 
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Let not his injuries plead in vain, 
Lest haply in your dying day, 

Your souls should bear a guilty stain, 
Which nought can wash away. 


O help him, lest in hall and bower, 
His crying blood your joys molest ; 
Or speaking through the midnight hour, 
Chase like a ghost your rest. 


O help him, bless him, for ye can; 
Hear reason’s, hear religion’s plea, 

Declare to all HE IS A MAN, 
Therefore HE SHALL BE FREE. 


JouHn Honnanp. 


THE NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 


Britain has nobly freed her slaves since ‘‘ The Negro’s Complaint” 
saw the light; but while the slave-trade continues, and we reap the fruits 
of it in the cheap sugar of Cuba and Brazil, we are still called on to 
‘‘think how many backs have smarted for the sweets the cane affords.” 


Forc’p from home and all its pleasures, 
Afric’s coast I left forlorn ; 

To increase a- stranger’ s treasure, 
O’er the raging billows borne. 

Men from England bought and sold me, 
Paid my price in paltry gold; 

But though slave they have enrolled me, 
Minds are never to be sold. 


Still in thought as free as ever, 
What are England’s rights, I ask, 
Me from my delights to. sever, - 
Me to torture, me to task? 
Fleecy locks and black complexion — 
Cannot forfeit nature’s claim ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same. 
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Why did all-creating nature 
Make the plant for which we toil? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 
Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think, ye masters, iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial boards ; 
Think how many backs have smarted 
For the sweets your cane affords. 


Is there, as you sometimes tell us, 
Is there One who reigns on high? 
Has he bid you buy and sell us, 
Speaking from his throne, the sky ? 
Ask him, if your knotted scourges, 
Matches, blood-extorting screws, 
Are the means that duty urges, 
Agents of his will to use? 


Hark! he answers, wild tornadoes, 
Strewing yonder sea with wrecks, 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 

Are the voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations 

Afric’s sons should undergo, 
Fix’d their tyrants’ habitations 

Where his whirlwinds answer, No! 


By our blood in Afric wasted, 
Ere our necks received the chain ; 
By the miseries that we tasted, 
Crossing in your barks the main; 
By our sufferings, since ye brought us 
To the man-degrading mart ; 
All sustained by patience taught us 
Only by a broken heart: 


Deem our nation brutes no longer, 
Till some reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regard, and stronger 
Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers, 
Prove that you have human feelings, 
Ere you proudly question ours! —Cowrrr, 
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THE SLAVE-SHIP, 


Written on seeing an engraving of Biard’s painting of a scene 
on the coast of Africa, exhibiting some of the features of 
the Slave Trade. 


Ir is in truth a loathsome trade, 
A sordid traffic—to abhor; 
Of which one feels asham’d, afraid ; 
With which our nature is at war; 
For which no prayer can soar above, 
Unto that God whose name is love ! 


And here, depicted to the life, 
Its hideous evils we behold ; 
Scenes with revolting horrors rife, 
Acted for cursed love of gold; 
So harrowing that they almost seem 
The phantasms of a fiendish dream ! 


Cast on that xegro-chief thy glance, 
Who coolly smokes his hookah there, 

With calm and unmoved countenance 
Amid that anguish and despair, 

Seeming no sympathy to know 

With human torture, human woe. 


Turn on that prostrate wretch thine eye, 
His brutal captor strides him o’er, 

His age, his wind, his strength to try, 
But to enhance his price the more ; 

And by his life’s protracted span 

To make his market of the man! 


Or look on that young female slave, 

On whom the ruffian brands Ais name, 
The baser grovelling brute, who gave 

His dross to buy her slender frame ; 
For what? nay, ask not! wherefore know 
The lowest depths of girlhood’s woe. 


With a yet deeper loathing turn 
To him—the demon of the scene, 
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Who with phlegmatic unconcern 
Presides o’er all with callous mien 

Driving with cold unaltered mood, 

Bargains in human flesh and blood. 


Yet he, too, was of woman born / 

Nay, he may bear the Christian name! 
But other feelings than thy scorn, 

That abject creature still may claim: 
Beyond e’en those he holds in thrall, 
He is the vilest slave of all! 


Bond-slave of Satan and of sin, 

Of sordid passions, low desires ; 
Tis his.a livelihood to win - 

By deeds where mercy’s self expires ; 
His victims may have hope on high, 
Which is poor gains can never buy. 


Pass we the dying and the dead 

Who figure in this hapless throng, 
And still the weary eye is led 

To coming scenes of cruel wrong ; 
Bringing more slaves their captor’s prize 
To swell this Moloch sacrifice. 


Great God! and all these things are done 
By creatures for thy glory made, 
Like to thyself, for whom thy Son 
His spotless life a ransom paid; 
For He that matchless offering gave, 
Both for the oppressor and the slave. 


How long, O righteous Lord! how long 
Will thy forbearance yet allow 

Scenes, which nor painting’s power or song, 
In their atrocity can show ; 

To brand with infamy’s worst shame, 

The human and the Christian name ! 


Thou who hast made and fashioned all, 
That all might praise and honour Thee, 
To these Thy children held in thrall, 
A Father still vouchsafe to be: 
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Be thou the slave’s strong refuge tower, 
Sustain him by thine arm of power. 


And in thy own appointed time, 
Break by thy might’s resistless stroke, 
The links which craft, and force, and crime 
Have forg’d to frame their galling yoke ; 
Like Samson’s withs these links shall be, 
When thou shalt speak the words, “Be free.”’ 


For them—thine erring children still, 
Who thus thy creatures dare oppress, 
And by foul wrong and outrage fill 
Their brimming cup of bitterness ; 
Even from these, though hard of heart, 
Let not thy mercies clean: depart ! 


Thou canst the obdurate bosom melt, 
Unseal blind eyes, unstop deaf ears, 

And give to those who ne’er have felt 
For Afric’s wrongs—contrition’s tears, 

Leading them by thy gospel’s ray, 

To put the accursed thing away ! 


But once more turn we, ere we close 
The strain, our artist’s work to view; 

There may be who abhor such woes, 
Who own their portraiture is true, 

And yet with sickly sympathy 

Would veil them from the public eye! 


The Spartan—when it was his aim 
His son from drunkenness to save, 
To brand the vice with added shame, 
Made drunk some poor and abject slave, 
Whose degradation might impress 
That crime in all its odiousness ! 


Our artist here, with higher skill, 

To cure a wider ill hath striven; 
In misery’s depths—a deeper still 

Hath sounded! and a picture given, 
Which even “he who runs may read; ” 
At which the hardest heart might bleed. 
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It is revolting to our sight ; 

*Tis but the semblance of a scene, 
Acted in open day’s broad light, 

By beings wearing man’s proud mien! 
Oh! bear in mind this truth sublime, 
Those who allow it—share the crime! 


For all allow it who withhold 
Their earnest, solemn, strong protest, 
Against its evils manifold, 
Until those evils be redrest ! 
And upon injured Afric’s shore, 
A slave-ship shall be seen no more! 


BERNARD BARTON. 


PITY FOR POOR AFRICANS. 


** Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.” 


1 own I am shocked at the purchase of slaves, 

And fear those who buy them and sell them are knaves ; 
What I hear of their hardships, their tortures, and groans, 
Is almost enough to draw pity from stones. 


I pity them greatly, but I must be mum, 

For how could we do without sugar and rum ? 
Especially sugar, so needful we see: . 
What! give up our desserts, our coffee and tea! 


Besides, if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes 
Will heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains ; 
If we do not buy the poor creatures, they will, 
And groans upon groans will be multiplied still. 


If foreigners likewise would give up the trade, 
Much more in behalf of your wish might be said; 
But, while they get riches by purchasing blacks, 
Pray tell me why we may not also go snacks? 


Your scruples and arguments bring to my mind 
A story so pat, you may think it is coined, 
_ On purpose to answer you, out of my mint; 
But I can assure you I saw it in print. 

F2 
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A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test; 

His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 
_And asked him to go and assist in the job. 


He was shocked, sir, like you, and answered, “Oh no! 
What! rob our good neighbour! I pray you don’t go; 
Besides the man’s poor, his orchard’s his bread, 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.” 


“You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have; 

If you will go with us, you shall have a share, 
If not, you shall neither have apple nor pear.” 


They spoke, and Tom pondered—*“I see they will go: 
Poor man! what a pity to injure him so! 

Poor man! I would save him his fruit if I could, 

But staying behind will do him no good. 


“Tf the matter depended alone upon me, 

His apples might hang till they drop from the tree ; 
But, since they will take them, I think I'll go too, 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few.”’ 


His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan, 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. 

. CowPER. 


ON NEGRO EMANCIPATION, 


EIGHTH MONTH, Ist, 1834. 


Or all the regions of the earth, 

From east to west, from south to north, 
From pole to pole, and zone to zone, 
The land of liberty’s my own: 

Yes, Britain! who can boast like thee 
Of all that’s good, and wise, and free ? 
The growth of many a vanished year, 
Of struggles bloody, deep, severe ; 
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Beneath a tyrant’s yoke to stoop; 
But, like the noble steed, subdued 
If kindly measures be pursued, 


By gentle, generous usage trained, 
He bears the curb he once disdained. 


Oppression to a Briton’s ear 
Inflicts a sting too keen to bear ; 
Whene’er oppression meets his eye, 
Aroused is all his sympathy. 
When men of wealth that wealth misuse, 
The poor—the wretched to abuse— 
When laws which should protect the weak, 
And promptly grant the rights they seek, 
Subverted from their proper aim, 
Are made the instruments of gain— 
His blood will boil—his choler glow, 
And frowns contract his manly brow ; 
He mutters vengeance on the hand 
That dares his fellows’ rights withstand. 
** All men are born by nature—free, 
All rightful heirs to liberty ! 
Where’er his home he is our brother 
In spite of language, caste, or colour, 
And should enjoy, unshackled—tree, 
The grateful sweets of liberty !” 


This theme has been our boast—our song; 
Of liberty we’ve vapoured long; 
The rights of man wherever found 
(Except on injured Afric’s ground) 
Have been a theme for old and young, 
By sages said, and poets sung, 
Till plaudits through our isle have rung, 
Mistaken land! thy boast was vain 
Whilst thine escutcheon bore the stain 
Of slavery that, to thy disgrace, 
Polluted long its tarnished face ; 
That people never can be free 
Whose laws connive at slavery, 
Or, who in bonds their fellows hold 
For sordid love of paltry gold. 
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But England—conscious England now 
Has washed this stain from off her brow; 
Snapped are the cords and broke the chain 
That bound the negro race to pain: 
To-DAY—TO-DAY, ALL—-ALL ARE FREE, 
And sing the song of liberty. 

No more shall they in bondage toil, 
No more this curse be on the soil. 
Justice at length asserts her sway, 
On Britain dawns a brighter day— 
And ¢Ais a glorious day shall be 
In the bright page of history ; 
Posterity this reign shall praise, 
And poets sing these halcyon days : 
Sharp, Wilberforce, and Buxton too, 
Who sternly fought the battle through, 
With all who aided in the cause, 
Shall reap their tribute of applause ; 
And Britain to the world shall be 
An emblem of true liberty! 

Gt. Be 


THE TRIUMPH. 


Deicutrut theme! with rapture I essay 

Poetic numbers, and the call obey, 

To add one weak, one tributary song 

To swell the pealing strains that float along, 

Heard not on earth alone—but heard above 

Shall be those hymn-notes of fraternal love— 

Shall be those grateful accents that now rise 

From hearts which prove affection’s sympathies. 
Welcome, thrice happy theme! how new! how fair 
Art thou in all thy bearings! Hope doth bear 
Visions too bright to open all to view; 

Yet one, at least, this feeble strain shall shew, 

And it the picture of that day shall be 

When the degraded islands of the sea 

Thy stain, O England !—with such rapture heard 
Their Freedom sealed—as freemen’s hearts ne’er stirred. 
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Yet who can paint the bliss—the bounding joy ! 
Seen in the limbs! heard in the tongue’s employ 
Of but one Slave—when shouting first—‘“ [Pm free,” 
When feeling first thy charms—O Liberty ! 
Think he was one—(how many such have been)— 
Who in its bitterest form had Slavery seen, 
Woe heaped on woe—his hard, his constant lot : 
Chains—lashes—tasks—had made the earth a spot 
Watered by tears—till tears no more could rise, 
His anguish bursting in low groans and sighs : 
What new delight—what transport must he know, 
To feel a¢ /ast there comes an end to woe: 
«T yet shall live to find some sweets in life, 
To know a ceasing from this bosom-strife— 
To be a man—to be a Christian too, 
And daily toils with grateful heart pursue ; 
I yet shall live to bless the Lord who gave 
Force to the language—‘ Liberate the Slave;’ 
Who nerved the arm—encouraged to the fight, 
And darkened minds illumined with its light— 
I yet shall live—delightful thought! to pray 
For those who toiled—for those who led the way— 
England !—no longer slave—a freeman bears 
Thee on his heart—thy sons in all his prayers! ” 
Such well might be the language of a tongue 
To tune thy praises—ZLiverty/ unstrung ; 
Not thine, O England! deep and foul this stain 
Long on thy ’scutcheon, blushing shall remain— 
Not thine, O England! far too long deferred 
Has been the right—O! that the precious word 
In years gone by had those poor wanderers taught, 
How long ere this had they to Christ been brought ! 
How many a wounded—many an aching breast 
Had known the solace of the Christian’s rest ! - 
Had known in trouble what a sweet relief 
Leaning on Jzsus yields to every grief !— 
But not too much should we lament time gone, 
Christian! enough remains—time hastens on; 
Now that the body’s free—care for the soul, 
And strive to make the sick and wounded whole ; 
Thousands of Slaves remain—the slaves of sin, 
And many a Negro’s heart is as his skin: 
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If thou hast felt the blackness of thine own, 
His claim to fellowship thow’lt not disown, 
Nor deem the hour for triumph fully thine 
Till Gospel light in every bosom shine. 


Dee. 


ODE TO BRITAIN, 


ON THE EXTINCTION OF COLONIAL SLAVERY, 
Avuaust Ist, 1834. 


Hatt, Britain, hail! thy glorious deeds are known, 
Thy science, commerce, empire, spread thy fame ; 
All nations thee their benefactress own— 
Their sons of sorrow thy good works proclaim ! 


Thy riches vast, derived from every clime, 
Supplied from every people, every shore ; 

Nor least by western isles, through lengthen’d time 
Their sweets, and gems, and gold augment thy store. 


But Justice, Truth, Religion, how betrayed! 
By Christian Britain! with an iron rod 
Enslaving thousands, while her boast she made 
Of blood-bought freedom—thus insulting God. 


Sad sons of Afric! injured Negro race ! 
Allured, enchained, and sold for brutal toil ! 

Their blood in mortal labours, seals disgrace 
On Britain! asking vengeance on our Isle. 


Israel in Egypt, once in slavery bound, 

While Israel’s God was mindful of their groans, 
By cries to Heaven, a strong Avenger found 

Who hurled the impious tyrants from their thrones. 


Britain! was Egypt guilty more than thou? - 
Was she enriched with favours more from God? 
Had she more light divine than thou hast now ? 
That she was crushed beneath th’ Almighty’s rod. 
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Egypt was spoiled through judgments wise and just : 
Her harvest—first-born—monarch—army—slain ! 
Her strength and glory humbled to the dust, 
No more to rise to power supreme again ! 


Great Babylon, majestic, pompous, proud, 
Enslaved the nations—Judah was her prey! 
But Nebo, Bel, her Gods, and kings, and crowd, 
Fell at Jehovah’s stroke, on His dread day. 


The prayer of righteous Daniel pierced the skies, 
Availed with God, and brought His anger down: 
His people found new favour in His eyes ; 
Their tyrants perished at His mighty frown. 


“Cyrus, my shepherd, my decrees fulfil, 

Let go my captives freely, without price ; 
They shall return to Zion’s holy hill, 

Rebuild my Fane, and in my laws rejoice.” * 


Magnificence in Babel’s lofty towers, 
As God decreed, has perished from the earth ; 
Her desolations! what could human powers ! 
Now lessons give to those of noble birth. 


Why was not guilty Britain swept from earth ? 
Her crimes, oppressions, and the ¢rade of souls! 
Deeds marked with blood of millions deserv’d wrath, 
The vengeance of incensed, Almighty God! 


As Lot in Sodom—righteous men in thee, 
By prayer effectual turned that wrath away ; 
With heaven-born zeal to set the oppressed free, 
They fought with impious avarice day by day. 


Blinded in mind by mammon—love of gold 

Hardened th’ oppressors’ hearts, while they would boast 
Of property in man! they bought and sold, 

And leagued with darkness, lest it should be lost. 


*, Isa, xliv.:285 xlve1, 4; 18. 
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Philanthropy, baptized with truth Divine, 
Wept for the various miseries endured 

By slaves, from christened Britons who should shine 
Worthy their country’s honour far assured. 


A mighty host the law of Christ proclaimed : 
The Rulers heard, and bowed to the decree ; 
Patrons of tyranny shall not be named, 
The Senate cried—“ the NEGROES MUST BE FREE!” * 


Hail, Britain, hail! the jubilee make known ; 
Now tell the injured Negroes, they wre men ! 
While they with gladness thy late justice own, 
Their prayers shall rise for thy long prosperous reign. 


Hail, men of God! your jubilee proclaim ! 
Your injured brethren, bless with truth divine ! 
Make them to know your great Redeemer’s name, 
And in His praise with heart and tongue to join. 


Spirit of Grace and Truth! Thy light afford, 
To bless our Country, Colonies, and King ; 

Let Justice—Virtue—Peace—with one accord 
Adorn our age and nation, whilst we sing 


“Glory eternal be ascribed to God ! 
To Him the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
We are baptized: His praise be spread abroad, 
Friend of the friendless—our immortal boast ! 


Awake Almighty Arm! break every yoke, 
Bring every soul to our Messiah, King; 

Let earth be blessed—as Thy own prophets spoke, 
And all mankind Thy worthy praises sing!” — 


Rev. THomas Timpson. 


¥ Alluding to the extraordinary meeting in Exeter Hall (April 18, 
1833), of delegates from every part of the United Kingdom—gentlemen 
of different religious denominations, from the chief towns in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland—-THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-NINE assembled, 
unanimously declaring, ‘‘ Slavery shall cease in the British dominions.” 
On the following morning they carried their memorial, to this effect, to 
the house of Earl Grey, presented it to Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley ; 
by which act the seal was virtually set upon negro emancipation. 
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CASTE AND CHRIST. 
‘* He is not ashamed to call them brethren.” 


Ho! thou dark and weary stranger 
From the tropic’s palmy strand, 

Bowed with toil, with mind benighted, 
What wouldst thou upon our land? 


Am I not, O man, thy brother ? 
Spake the stranger, patiently, 

All that makes thee, man, immortal, 
Tell me, dwells it not in me? 


I, like thee, have joy, have sorrow ; 
I, like thee, have love and fear ; 

I, like thee, have hopes and longings 
Far beyond this earthly sphere. 


Thou art happy—I am sorrowing ; 
Thou art rich, and I am poor ; 
In the name of our oze Father, 
Do not spurn me from your door. 


Thus the dark one spake, imploring, 
To each stranger passing nigh ; 
But each child, and man and woman, 

Priest and Levite, passed him by. 


Spurned of men—despised, rejected, 
Spurned from school, and church, and hall, 

Spurned from business and from pleasure, 
Sad he stood, apart from all. 


Then I saw a form all glorious, 
Spotless as the dazzling light, 

As He passed, men veiled their faces, 
And the earth, as heaven, grew bright. 


Spake he to the dusky stranger, 
Awe-struck there on bended knee, 

Rise! for J have called thee brother, 
I am not ashamed of thee. 
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When I wedded mortal nature 
To my Godhead and my throne, 
Then I made all mankind sacred, 
Sealed.all human for mine own. 


By Myself, the Lord of ages, 
I have sworn to right the wrong ; 
I have pledged my word, unbroken, 
For the weak against the strong. 


And upon my Gospel banner 
L have blazed in light the sign— 
He who scorns his lowliest brother, 
Never shall have hand of mine. 


Hear the word !—who fight for freedom ! 
Shout it in the battle’s van! 

Hope! for bleeding human nature ! 
Christ the God, is Christ the man / 


H. E. B. Stowe. 


THE BIGOT FIRE, 


WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF GEORGE LATIMER’S IMPRISONMENT IN 
LEVERETT STREET JAIL, BOSTON. 


O, KINDLE not that bigot fire, 
*T will bring disunion, fear and pain ; 
*T will rouse at least the Southern’s ire, 
And burst our starry land in twain. 


Theirs is the high, the noble worth, 
The very soul of chivalry ; 

Rend not our blood-bought land apart, 
For such a thing as slavery. 


This is the language of the North, 
I shame to say it but ’tis true ; 
And anti-slavery calls it forth, 
From some proud priests and laymen too. 
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What! cringe and crawl to Southern’s clay, 


And be the base, the supple tool, 
Of hell-begotten slavery ? 


No! never, while the free air plays 
- O’er our rough hills and sunny fountains, 
Shall proud New England’s sons be /ree, 
And clank their fetters round her mountains. 


Go, if you will, and grind in dust 
Dark Afric’s poor, degraded child ; 
Wring from his sinews gold accursed, 
And boast your gospel warm and mild. 


While on our mountain-tops the pine 
In freedom her green branches wave, 

Her sons shall never stoop to bind 
The galling shackle of the slave. 


Ye dare demand with haughty tone, 
For us to pander to your shame, 
To give our brother up alone, 
To feel the lash and wear the chain. 


Our brother never shall go back, 
When once he presses our free shore; 
Though Southern’s power with hell to back, 
Comes thundering at our northern door. 


No! rather be our starry land, 
Into a thousand fragments riven ; 
Upon our own free hills we’ll stand, 
And pour upon the breeze of heaven, 
A curse so loud, so stern, so deep, 
Shall start you in your guilty sleep. 


OFT IN THE CHILLY NIGHT. 


Ort in the chilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
When all her silvery light 

The moon is pouring round me, 
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Beneath its ray I kneel and pray 
That God would give some token 
That slavery’s chains on Southern plains, 
Shall all ere long be broken; 
Yes, in the chilly night, 
Though slavery’s chain has bound me, 
Kneel I, and feel the might 
Of God’s right arm around me. 


When at the driver’s call, 
In cold or sultry weather, 
We slaves, both great and small, 
Turn out to toil together, 
I feel like one, from whom the sun 
Of hope has long departed ; 
And morning’s light, and weary night, 
Still find me broken-hearted ; 
Thus, when the chilly breath 
Of night is sighing round me, 
Kneel I, and wish that death 
In his cold chain had bound me. 


ARE YE TRULY FREE? 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free ; 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave ? 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Men unworthy to be freed, 

If ye do not feel the chain, 
When it works a brother’s pain ? 


Women! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe God’s bounteous air, 
If ye hear without a blush, 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 
For your sisters now in chains ; 
Answer ! are ye fit to be 

Mothers of the brave and free ? 
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Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 
No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with hand and heart to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves, who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than, in silence, shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves, who dare not be 

In the right with ¢wo or three. 


a 


COME JOIN THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


Come join the Abolitionists, 
Ye young men, bold and strong, 
And, witha warm and cheerful zeal, 
Come help the cause along ; 


O that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
_ O that will be joyful, when slavery is no more, 
When slavery is no more. 


"Tis then we'll sing, and offerings bring, 
When slavery is no more. 


Come join the Abolitionists, 
Ye men of riper years, 

And save your wives and children dear, 
From grief and bitter tears ; 


O that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
O that will be joyful, when slavery is no more, 
When slavery is no more. 


*Tis then we'll sing, and offerings bring, 
When slavery is no more. 
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Come join the Abolitionists, 
Ye dames and maidens fair, 
And breathe around us in our path 
Affection’s hallowed air ; . 
O that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
O that will be joyful, when woman cheers us on, 
When woman cheers us on, to conquests not yet won. 
’Tis then we'll sing, and offerings bring, 
When woman cheers us on. 


Come join the Abolitionists, 
Ye sons and daughters all, 
Of this our own America, 
Come at the friendly call; 
O that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 

O that will be joyful, when all shall proudly say, 
This, this is freedom’s day—oppression flee away ! 
*Tis then we'll sing, and offerings bring, 

When freedom wins the day. 


THE SLAVE’S A MAN, FOR A’ THAT, 


TuovueH stripped of all the dearest rights 
Which nature claims, and a’ that, 
There’s that which in the slave unites 
To make the man for a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Though dark his skin, and a’ that, 
We cannot rob him of his kind, 
The slave’s a man, for a’ that. 


Though by his brother bought and sold, 
And beat and scourged, and a’ that, 
His wrongs can ne’er be felt or told, 
Yet he’s a man for a’ that: 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His body chained and a’ that, 
The image of his God remains, 
The slave’s a man for a’ that. 
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How dark the spirit that enslaves ! 
Yet darker still than a’ that, 

He, who amid the light, still craves _ 
Apologies, and a’ that: 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Small evil finds, and a’ that, 

In crimes which are of darkest hue, 
And foulest deeds, and a’ that. 


If those who now in bondage groan, 
Were white, and fair, and a’ that, 
O should we not their fate bemoan, 
And plead their cause, and a’ that? 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Would any say, in a’ that 
We've nought to do—they are not. here, 
We'll mind our own, and a’ that ? 


O tell us not they’re clothed and fed, 
*Tis insult, stuff, and a’ that ; 
With freedom gone, all joy is fled, 
For Heaven’s best gift is a’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Free agency, and a’ that, 
We get from Him who rules on high, 
The slave we rob of a’ that. 


Then think not to escape His wrath, 
Who’s equal, just, and a’ that ; 

His warning voice is sounded forth, 
We heed it not, for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Tis not less sure for a’ that ; 

His vengeance, though ’tis long delayed, 
Will come at last, for a’ that. 


YOUR BROTHER IS A SLAVE. 


O weep, ye friends of freedom, weep! 
Shout liberty no more; 

Your harps to mournful measures sweep, 
Till slavery’s reign is o’er. 
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O, furl your star-lit thing of light, 
That banner should not wave 

Where vainly pleading for his right, 
Your brother toils—a Slave / 


O pray, ye friends of freedom, pray 
For those who toil in chains. 
Who lift their fettered hands to-day 
On Carolina’s plains ! 
God is the hope of the oppress’d ; 
His arm is strong to save; 
Pray, then, that freedom’s cause be blest, 
Your brother is a Slave / 


O toil, ye friends of freedom, toil ! 
- Your mission to fulfil, 
That freedom’s consecrated soil 
Slaves may no longer till; 

Ay, toil and pray from deep disgrace 
Your native land to save; 
Weep o’er the miseries of your race, 

Your brother is a slave ! 


WHAT MEAN YE? 


Wuat mean ye, that ye bruise and bind ~ 
My people, saith the Lord, 

And starve your craving brother’s mind, 
Who asks to hear my Word? 


What mean ye that ye make them toil, 
Through long and dreary years, 
And shed like rain upon your soil 
. Their blood and bitter tears ? 


What mean ye, that ye dare to rend 
The tender mother’s heart ? 

Brothers from sisters, friend from friend, 
How dare you bid them part P 


What mean ye, when God’s bounteous hand 
To you so much has given, 

That from the slave who tills your land 
Ye keep both earth and heaven? ~ 
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When at the judgment God shall call, 
Where is thy brother ? say, 

What mean ye, to the Judge of all, 
To answer on that day ? 


ON THE RETURN OF THE MISSIONARIES TO THE 
WEST INDIES. 


“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to ererys creature,” — 
Mark xvi. 15. 


Go! thus of old the Saviour said, 
When first His messengers were sent 

To a dark world for which he bled— 
For which His life of love was spent. 


And now, when ages o’er the world 

Have spread that knowledge far and wide, 
His banner still remains unfurled, 

With holy warriors at its side, 


Fulfilling yet in every land 
The mission of their Heavenly Lord; 
Who still proclaims the same command— 
“To every nation preach the Word.” 


And have not Afric’s sons a claim 
(So long benighted and opprest) . 

To knowledge of the light that came 
To give the weary captive rest ? 


Can country—climate—race or kin, 
A duskier hue—or darker shade, 
Alter the wondrous soul within— 
“The breath of life’’—eternal made ? 


No! life for all—the free—the slave, 
That comprehensive love contains : 
Go! merey calls you o’er the wave, 
And points to worse than human chains. 
G 
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Freedom hath done what man may do 
For those so long in slavery led : 
A nobler triumph waits for you, 
The freedom of the soul to spread! 
H. F. Jun. 


PHOEBE MOREL. 


‘“‘ Thad a dream, a happy dream.” 


The following ballad is founded on fact. Phoebe Morel was the 
daughter of a wealthy planter in Georgia, who had imprudently con- 
tracted marriage with a beautiful Creole—a slave on the estate of his 
father. The mother of Phoebe died during the infancy of the child, 
whose father had her educated and attended with the most affectionate 
solicitude. He had, however, omitted to execute the necessary forms 
for her manumission, and the sad consequence of his neglect was that, 
immediately after his death, his legal representatives claimed the un- 
fortunate Phoebe as a portion of their property. She did not long 
survive the indignity; for within a few months of her father’s decease, 
her lifeless body was discovered floating down the dark waters of the 
Savannah. 


I map a dream, a happy dream, 
I thought that I was free— 
That in my own bright land again 
A home there was for me; 
Savannah’s tide dashed bravely on, 
I saw wave roll o’er wave, 
But in my full delight I woke, 
And found I was a slave. 


I never knew a mother’s love, 
Yet happy were my days, 
For by my own dear father’s side 
I sung my simple lays. 
He died, and heartless strangers came 
Ere clos’d o’er him the grave, 
They tore me, weeping, from his side, 
And claimed me as their slave. 


And this was in a Christian land, 
Where men kneel oft to pray ; 

The vaunted home of liberty, 
Where lash and chain hold sway. 
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O, give me back my Georgian cot; 
It is not wealth I crave; 

O, let me live in freedom’s light, 
Or die if still a slave, ; 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE-SHIP. 


** What interested us most deeply, was his description of the extent 
and horrors of slavery and the slave-trade on the coast of Brazil. Not 
less than thirty or forty thousand slaves are brought there annually, and 
the mass of them in American vessels, under the American flag on the 
African coast, disguised elsewhere. 

*‘ And what is worse, these vessels are owned and controlled by 
Americans! citizens of New England! Aye, and what is worse than all, 
by profession, Christians of New England! Yes, I write with shame 
and sorrow, one vessel, which he saw and named, was owned and con- 
trolled by the Rev. Mr. , @ Baptist minister in the village of 
, in Massachusetts.” —Published in the Cleveland True Democrat, 
from the testimony of Thomas C. M‘Donald, Esq., bearer of despatches 
from the American Legation at Rio-de-Janeiro to the government at 
Washington. 








No breeze the dark pine-wood can wave 
In your proud country of the free, 
But fans the bosom of a slave— 
Slave of the “sons of liberty! ”’ 


Though brightly foams the feathery spray, 
A gloom is on the sunny sea; 

For the pirate slave-ship wings her way, 
Manned by the “sons of liberty!” 


The stars and stripes are at her mast, 
But crimson must their shadow be ; 

For the shark hath tracked her as she passed, 
And hailed the “sons of liberty.” 


Look ye to Washington’s lone grave, 
And blush that human eye may see 
The turf polluted by a slave, 
That shrouds that ‘son of liberty.” 
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Land of the West, one task is yours, 
Bid the proud waters of your sea 

In triumph flow round happy shores, 
Trod but by “sons of liberty ! ” 


ANONYMOUS. 


THEY ARE SLAVES. 


Tuey are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


JAMES RussELt LOWELL. 


ON THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Provpty on Cressy’s tented wold 
The lion-flag of England flew ; 
As proudly gleam’d its crimson fold 
O’er the dun heights of Waterloo : 
But other lyres shall greet the brave ; 
Sing now, that we have freed the slave. 


The ocean-plain where Nelson bled 

Fair commerce plies with peaceful oar, 
Duteous o’er Britain’s clime to shed 

The gathered spoil of every shore : 
To-day, across th’ Atlantic Sea, 
Shout, shout ye, that the slave is free. 


And eloquence in rushing streams 

Has flow’d our hills and courts along, 
Or kindled ’mid yet loftier dreams 

The glowing bursts of glowing song. 
Let both their noblest burden pour, 
To tell that slavery is no more. 
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Bright science through each field of space 
Has urged her mist-dispelling car, 
Coy nature’s hidden reign to trace, 
To weigh each wind, and count each star, 
Yet stay, thou proud philosophy, 
First stoop to bid mankind be free. 


And freedom has been long our own, 
With all her soft and generous train, 
To gild the lustre of the throne, 
And guard the labour of the plain: 
Ye heirs of ancient Runnymede! 
Your slaves—O ! could it be ?—are freed. 


Ye isles, that court the tropic rays, 
Cluster’d on ocean’s sapphire breast ; 
Ye feathery bowers, ye fairy bays, 
Tn more than fable now “the blest; ” 
Waft on each gale your choral strain, 
Till evry land has rent the chain. 


Old England, empire’s home and head, 
First in each art of peace and pow’r, 
Mighty the billow crest to tread, 
Mighty to rule the battle hour,— 
But mightiest to relieve and save, 
Rejoice that thou hast freed the slave. 


Ear oF CARLISLE. 


A HYMN. 


Lorp! Thou canst turn the hearts of men 
And set the sorrowing captive free ; 

O! break that heavy, cruel chain 
That keeps the sinner far from Thee ! 


On British ground is heard no more 
The cry of helpless misery ; 

The black—the white—now met—implore 
For grace that leads the soul to Thee! 
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We sing of freedom to the slave, 
And hail this day of liberty ; 

Still more should we that freedom crave 
Which reconciles the soul to Thee ! 


Of all Thy blessings, most we pray 
A change of heart—from sin set free, 
That so may dawn that perfect day 
When every tongue shall honour Thee! 


When the dark reign of sin shall cease, 
Primeval happiness restored— 

One family the human race— 
One faith—one creed—one Saviour-Lord! 


Hasten, O God! this glorious hour, 
O’er death and sin the victory ! 
Within our hearts exalt Thy power, 
And make them “temples worthy Thee ! ” 
ae 


THE NEGRO MOTHER'S LAMENT, 


A few years since, there was a slaveholder in the State of Kentucky, 
who wished to sell a negro mother, and a little boy of hers, who was 
blind, to a slave-trader from the more southern States; but the latter 
declined purchasing the child, as he said he wanted the mother to work 
upon a plantation, and that blind slaves would be of no use to him. 

At this juncture, a by-stander stepped forward, and said that he would 
give one dollar (four shillings and twopence) for the little boy. The 
bargain was closed; and, as far as we know, that poor mother and her 


little one never ae again in this world. 


The following poem is intended, in some measure, to depict the agony- 


of the afflicted parent :— 


By years of long oppression 

Of many a tie bereft, 
Still one beloved possession 

The white man’s thrall had left. 
I felt one fragile blossom 

Still in the desert smiled, 
While clasping to my bosom 

My hapless negro child. 
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But sorrow was before me, 
Vain, bitter grief to find, 
As weeks and months pass’d o’er me, 
My little one was blind: 
His young eyes never brightened 
At dazzling flower or toy, 
Nor summer morn enlightened 
The darkness of my boy. 


Yet thought I, as he slumbered 
Unconscious on my knee, 

From scenes of woe unnumbered 
My darling will be free : 

Thy helplessness will spare thee 
Surely from future harms ; 

For who could wish to tear thee, 
Poor blind one! from my arms ? 


The white man’s useless burden, 
His mother’s only joy, 
Of daily toil the guerdon, 
My loving, laughing boy ! 
The planter, at his pleasure, 
Might threaten or revile, 
While on her living treasure 
Still might the mother smile. 


He grew in strength and beauty, 
(Such to my fond, weak thought), 
And with untiring duty 
I cared for him and taught. 
How many an hour of sadness 
His merry ways beguiled! 
For youth’s sweet, causeless gladness 
Was granted to my child. 


Through hours of labour dreary, 
Tt soothed, in every pain, 

That when, with footsteps weary, 

- [sought my home again, 

My blind boy would be listening 
Beside our cottage door, 

His eyes, through darkness, glistening, 
To welcome me once more. 
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Soon as my voice had spoken, 
My little one would guess, 

Knew, by that one sure token, 
Of comfort or distress ; 

Then would my arms enfold him” 
In many a fond caress, 

O! for one hour to hold him, 
Once more his lips to press, 


Then wond’rous tale or fable 
Of negro lore I told, 

Or sung, when I was able, 
The pleasant songs of old; 

Or spoke of the Great Father, 
The pitymg King above, 

Who even us would gather 
Beneath His arm of love. 


But who, my own, will aid thee, 
Since motherless art thou ? 
The hand of man has made thee 

A lonely orphan now; 
I dreamed not of the danger, 
My heart by love beguiled, 
O! the relentless stranger 
Has torn me from my child. 


So rudely forced to sever, 

No time for one embrace ; 
One look, ere lost for ever, 

On that young, cherished face. 
Who hushed thy bitter weeping ? 

Who stilled thy wilder fears ? 
To miss the tender keeping, 

That watched thy infant years. 


OQ! did the green earth hide thee, 
Safe in thy early grave ; 

Death could not more divide thee ; 
Then could the weary slave 

Endure the wrong and anguish 
*Twere thine no more to share; 

But thou may’st pine and languish, 
With none to know or care. 
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Who now with tales will cheer thee ? 
Blithe song, or plaintive lay ? 
What cold hearts may be near thee, 
While I am far away! 
And who to truth will guide thee, 
Or teach thee how to pray? 
Strangers alone beside thee, 
Thy mother far away. 


We hear sweet stories spoken 

Of a rejoicing shore, 
Where hearts with sorrow broken 

Shall mourn and bleed no more; 
There may we meet each other, 

From bonds, from darkness free, 
And thou behold the mother 

Whose spirit pines for thee. 

Lane i 


HYMN FOR AN ANTI-SLAVERY PRAYER-MEETING. 


O tHov who art the prisoner’s friend, 
And from their thrall to.set them free, 

Did’st bid through Israel’s coasts ascend, 
The trumpet note of jubilee ; 


Who from thy glorious throne on high 
Did’st send thine only Son to prove, 

That He who made earth, sea, and sky, 
Has a new gospel titlk—LOVE ; 


Who in that blessed title known, 
By tender mercies now dost reign, 
And to exalt Emmanuel’s throne, 
Didst break, through grace, owr captive chain. 


Remember now, thou pitying Lord, 
The sable sons of fetter’d woe, 
And speak the liberating word, 
“Oppressors ! let my people go.” 
G2 
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O, hear these mournful suppliants’ ery; 
Write down their tears, their groans, their 


And end their dread captivity, 
And send them quick and sure relief. 


And thou who art at God’s right hand, 
A holy Priest for ever there, 

And by thy merits can command 
An answer to thy church’s prayer. 


Black is this church,* but fair her worth, ‘ 
Because the Son has made her free; 

And Ethiopia does stretch forth 
Her ransomed hands, O Lord, to thee. 


O, speed her prayer, and let her jom 
Her thankful song to those who prove, 
The word of promise is Divine, : 
“That God hears prayer,” and “God is love” 


Then shall admiring nations see, 
That He who turns thy tyrant’s mind, 
Rules above kings in majesty, 
And can their captive’s chain unbind. 


And then shall we thy right hand bless, 

When sins and woes like these shall cease, 
And own the Lord our Righteousness, 

“The mighty God,” “The Prince of Peace” 





THE YANKEE GIRL. 


SHE sings by her wheel, at that low 


Which the long evening shadow is stretching before, 
With a music as sweet as the musie which seems 


Breathed softly and faint in the ear of our dreams! 


= Cant. i. 5. 


4 
we 
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How brilliant and mirthful the light of her eye, 
Like a star glancing out from the blue of the sky! 
And lightly and freely her dark tresses play 

O’er a brow and a bosom as lovely as they ! 


Who comes in his pride to that low cottage-door, 

The haughty and rich to the humble and poor? 

*Tis the great Southern planter—the master who waves 
His whip of dominion o’er hundreds of slaves. 


“Nay, Ellen, for shame! Let those Yankee fools spin 

Who would pass for our slaves with a change of their skin ; 
Let them toil as they will at the loom or the wheel, 

‘Too stupid for shame, and too vulgar to feel! 


But thou art too lovely and precious a gem 

To be bound to their burdens and sullied by them, 
For shame, Ellen, shame ! cast thy bondage aside, 
And away to the south, as my blessing and pride. 


_ O, come where no winter thy footsteps can wrong, 
But where flowers are blossoming all the year long, 
Where the shade of the palm-tree is over my home, 

- And the lemon and orange are white in their bloom! 


O, come to my home, where my servants shall all 

Depart at thy bidding and come at thy call; 

They shall heed thee as mistress with trembling and awe, 
And each wish of thy heart shall be felt as a law.”’ 


O, could ye have seen her, that pride of our girls, 
Arise and cast back the dark wealth of her curls, 
With a scorn in her eye which the gazer could feel, 
And a glance like the sunshine that flashes on steel! 


“Go back, haughty Southron ! thy treasures of gold 
Are dim with the blood of the hearts thou hast sold ; 
Thy home may be lovely, but round it I hear 

The crack of the whip and the footsteps of fear ! 


And the sky of the South may be brighter than ours, 

And greener thy landscapes, and fairer thy flowers ; 

But, dearer the blast round our mountains which raves, 
Than the sweet summer zephyr which breathes over slaves ! 
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Full low at thy bidding thy negroes may kneel, 
With the iron of bondage on spirit and heel ; 
Yet know that the Yankee girl sooner would be 
In fetters with them, than in freedom with thee / 


_ WHITTIER. 


THE SLAVE-SHIP. 


‘+ That fatal, that perfidious bark, 
Built i’ the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” 


Milton's Lycidas. 


The French ship, Le Rodeur, with a crew of twenty-two men, .and 
with one hundred and sixty negro slaves, sailed from Bonny, in Africa, 
April, 1819. . On approaching the line, a terrible malady broke out— 
an obstinate disease of the eyes—contagious, and altogether beyond the 
resources of medicine. It was aggravated by a scarcity of water among 
the slaves (only half a wine glass per day being allowed to an indivi- 
dual), and by the extreme impurity of the air in which they breathed. 
By the advice of the physician, they were brought upon deck occasion- 
ally ; but some of the poor wretches, locking themselves in each other’s 
arms, leaped overboard, in the hope, which so universally prevails 
among them, of being swiftly transported to their own homes in Africa. 
To check this, the captain ordered several, who were stopped in the 
attempt, to be shot or hanged before their companions. The disease 
extended to the crew; and one after another was smitten with it, until 
only one remained unaffected. Yet even this dreadful condition did not 
preclude calculation: to save the expense of supporting slaves rendered 
unsaleable, and to obtain grounds for a claim against the underwriters, 
thirty-six of the negroes, having become blind, were thrown into the sea and 
drowned. 

In the midst of their dreadful fears, lest the solitary individual whose 
sight remained unaffected, should also be seized with the malady, a sail 
was discovered. It was the Spanish slaver, Leon. The same disease 
had been there; and, horrible to tell, all the crew had become blind! 
Unable to assist each other, the vessels parted. The Spanish ship has 
never since been heard of. Le Rodeur reached Guadaloupe on the 
21st of June; the only man who had escaped the disease, and had thus 
been enabled to steer the slaver into port, caught it in three days after 
its arrival.—Speech of Mr. Benjamin Constant, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, June 17, 1820. 








“ All ready ?”’ cried the captain ; 
“Ay, ay!” the seamen said ; 

“ Heave up the worthless lubbers— 
The dying and the dead.” 
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Up from the slave-ship’s prison 
Fierce, bearded heads were thrust— 
“ Now let the sharks look to it-— 
Toss up the dead ones first!” 


Corpse after corpse came up,— 
Death had been busy there ; 
Where every blow is mercy, 
Why should the spoiler spare ? 
Corpse after corpse they cast 
Sullenly from the ship, 
Yet bloody with the traces 
Of fetter-lmk and whip. 


Gloomily stood the captain, 
With his arms upon his breast, 
With his cold brow sternly knotted, 
And his iron-lip compress’ d. 
“ Are all the dead dogs over ?” 
Growl’d through that matted lip— 
“The blind ones are no better, 
Let’s lighten the good ship.”’ 


Hark! from the ship’s dark bosom, 
The very sounds of hell ! 
The ringing clank of iron— 
The maniac’s short, sharp yell !— 
The hoarse, low curse, throat-stifled— 
The starving infant’s moan— 
The horror of a breaking heart 
Pour’d through a mother’s groan ! 


Up from that loathsome prison 
The stricken blind ones came : 
Below, had all been darkness— 
Above, was still the same. 
Yet the holy breath of heaven 
Was sweetly breathing there, 
And the heated brow of fever 
Cool’d in the soft sea air. 
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“Overboard with them, shipmates ! ” 
Cutlass and dirk were plied ; 
Fetter’d and blind, one after one, 
Plunged down the vessel’s side. 
The sabre smote above— 
Beneath, the lean shark lay, 
Waiting with wide and bloody jaw 
His quick and human prey. 


God of the earth! what cries 
Rang upwards unto Thee ? 
Voices of agony and blood, 
From ship-deck and from sea. 
The last dull plunge was heard— 
The last wave caught its stain— 
And the unsated sharks looked up 
For human hearts in vain. 


Red glowed the Western waters— 
The setting sun was there, 

Scattering alike on wave and cloud 
His fiery mesh of hair. 

Amidst a group in blindness, 
A solitary eye 

Gazed, from the burden’d slaver’s deck, 
Into that burning sky. 


** A storm,” spoke out the gazer, 
“Ts gathering and at hand— 
Curse on’t—I’d give my other eye 
For one firm rood of land.” 
And then he langhed—but only 
His echo’d laugh replied— 
For the blinded and the suffering 

Alone were at his side. 


Night settled on the waters, 
And on a stormy heaven, 

While fiercely on that lone ship’s track 
The thunder-gust was driven. 
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‘A sail!—thank God, a sail!” 
And, as the helmsman spoke, 

Up through the stormy murmur 
A shout of gladness broke. 


Down came the stranger vessel 
Unheeding on her way, 
So near, that on the slaver’s deck 
Fell off her driven spray. 
“Ho! for the love of mercy — 
We’re perishing and blind’ ”’ 
A wail of utter agony 
Came back upon the wind. 


“Help ws / for we are stricken 
With blindness every one ; 

Ten days we’ve floated fearfully 
Unnoting star or sun. 

Our ship’s the slaver Leon— 
We've but a score on board— 

Our slaves are all gone over— 
Help—for the love of God!” 


On livid brows of agony 
The broad red lightning shone— 
But the roar of wind and thunder 
Stifled the answering groan. 
Wailed from the broken waters 
A last despairing cry, 
As, kindling in the stormy light, 
The stranger ship went by. 
% % * * % 


In the sunny Guadaloupe 
A dark-hulled vessel lay 
With a crew who noted never 
The night-fall or the day. 
The blossom of the orange 
Waved white by every stream, 
And tropic leaf, and flower, and bird, 
Were in the warm sun-beam. 
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And the sky was bright as ever, 
And the moonlight slept as well, 
On the palm-trees by the hill-side, 
And the streamlet of the dell; 
And the glances of the Creole 
Were still as archly deep, 
And her smiles as full as ever 
Of passion and of sleep. 


But vain were bird and blossom, 
The green earth and the sky, 
And the smile of human faces, 
To the ever-darken’d eye; 
For, amidst a world of beauty, 
The slaver went abroad, 
With his ghastly visage written 
By the awful curse of God! 


WHITTIER. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


YE friends of liberty, all hail! 
May your endeavours never fail 
In freedom’s sacred cause ! 
May blessings e’er attend your course, 
In striving to uproot all force, 
And stern oppression’s laws! 


Yours is a noble task, my friends ! 

And God his gracious favour lends. 
To speed ye on your way, 

Until you reach the blessed goal, 

When ev’ry dark, benighted soul, 
Shall hail bright freedom’s ray. 


O! may He speed the time when all 
Their fellow-men shall brethren call, 
And the deep wrong remove ; 
When the dark chains of slavery 
Give place to sacred liberty, 
And bonds of holy love! 
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Oh! it were happiness to bind 

In such bright chains all human kind, 
And set each captive free; 

For when oppressions all shall cease, 

And this fair world be fill’d with peace, 
Like heav’n on earth ’twill be! 


THE AFRICAN CHIEF. 


CHAINED in the market-place he stood, 
A man of giant frame, 
Amid the gathering multitude 
That shrunk to hear his name— 
All stern of look and strong of limb, 
His dark eye on the ground :— 
And silently they gazed on hin, 
As on a lion bound. 


Vainly, but well, that chief had fought ; 
He was a captive now ; 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 
Was written on his brow. 

The scars his dark broad bosom wore 
Showed warrior true and brave; 

A prince among his tribe before, 
He could not be a slave. 


Then to his conqueror he spake— 
“My brother is a king; 

Undo this necklace from my neck, 
And take this bracelet ring. 

And send me where my brother reigns, 
And I will fill thy hands 

With store of ivory from the plains, 
And gold-dust from the sands.” 


“Nor for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will I unbind thy chain ; 

That bloody hand shall never hold 
The battle-spear again. 
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A price thy nation never gave, 
Shall yet be paid for thee ; 

For thou shalt be the Christian’s slave, 
In lands beyond the sea.” 


Then wept the warrior chief, and bade 
To shred his locks away ; 

And, one by one, each heavy braid 
Before the victor lay. 

Thick were the plaited locks, and long, 
And deftly hidden there 

Shone many a wedge of gold among 
The dark and crisped hair. 


“Look! feast thy greedy eye with gold 
Long kept for sorest need ; 

Take it—thou askest sums untold, 
And say that I am freed. 

Take it—my wife, the long, long day 
Weeps by the cocoa-tree, 

And my young children leave their play, - 
And ask in vain for me.” 


“JT take thy gold—but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong, 

And ween that by the cocoa shade 
Thy wife will wait thee long.” 

Strong was the agony that shook 
The captive’s frame to hear, 

And the proud meaning of his look 
Was changed to mortal fear. 


His heart was broken—crazed his brain ; 
At once his eye grew wild; 
He struggled fiercely with his chain, 
Whispered, and wept, and smiled ; 
Yet wore not long those fatal bands, 
For once, at close of day, 
They drew him forth upon the sands, 
The foul hyena’s prey. 
Bryant. 
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“HIDE THE OUTCASTS.” 


Hive the outcasts, and bewray not 
Him that wand’reth to be free ; 

Haste !—deliver and delay not ;— 
Let my outcasts dwell with thee. * 


Shelter thou shalt not refuse him, 
Lest, with him, his Lord ye slight ; + 
When, at noon, the foe pursues him, 


Make thy shadow dark as night. 


With thee shall he dwell, protected, 
Near thee, cherished by thy side ; 
Though degraded, scorned, neglected— 
Thrust him not away, in pride. ¢ 


As, in truth, ye would that others 
Unto you should succour lend, 

So, to them, as equal brothers, 
Equal love and help extend. § 


Thou shalt not the slave deliver 

To his master when he flees :— 
Heritage, from Gop, the Giver, 

Yield them freely, where they please. || 


* “ Take counsel, execute judgment; make thy shadow as the night 
in the midst of the noon-day; hide the outcast; bewray not him that 
wandereth. Let my outcasts dwell with thee, Moab; be thou a covert 
to them, from the face of the spoiler.” —Isa. xvi. 3, 4. 

+ ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to me.”—Jesus Christ. Matt. xxv. 45. 

t “Is it not that thou deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy house? when thou seest the 
naked that thou cover him? and that thou hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh?” ‘If thou take away from the midst of thee the yoke, the 
putting forth of the finger, and speaking of vanity,” &c.—Isa. lviii. 6-9. 

¢ ‘* Therefore, all things whatsover ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them; for this is the law and the prophets.”— 
Jesus Christ. Matt. vii. 12. 

|| **Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is 
escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee; even 
among you in that place which he shall choose, in one of thy gates, 
where it liketh him best; thou shalt not oppress him.”—Deut. xxiii. 
15, 16. 
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As thyself *—thy babes—their mother— 
Thou wouldst shield from murd’rous arm, 
So the slave, thy equal brother, 
And his household, shield from harm. 


Hearken, ye that know and fear me, + 
Ye who in my law delight ; 

Ye that seek me, and revere me, 
Hate the wrong and love the right. + 


Fear ye not, when men upbraid you, 
Worms shall all their strength devour ; 
My salvation still shall aid you, 
Coming ages learn my power. 


Why forget the Lord thy Maker ? 
Why th’ oppressor’s fury dread ? 
Zion’s King shall ne’er forsake her ;— 

Where’s th’ oppressor’s fury fled ? § 


Scorn the mandates of transgressors ; || 
Fear thy God, and fear none other ; 

’Gainst thyself conspire oppressors, 
When they bid thee bind thy brother. 


Lo! the captive exile hasteth 
To be loosed from thrall, forever ; 4] 
Lo! the power of tyrants wasteth, 
Perish soon—recovered, never ! 
Wm. GoopeELL. 


* “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.”—Ley. xix. 18; Matt. 
xix. 19. 

+ ‘‘Hearken unto me, ye that know righteousness; the people in 
whose heart is my law: fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be 
ye afraid of their revilings. For the moth shall eat them up likea 
garment, and the worm shall eat them like wool; but my righteous- 
ness shall be for ever, and my salvation from generation to generation.” 
—Isa. li. 7, 8. 

¢ ‘Ye that love the Lord, hate evil.”—Psal. xevii. 10. ‘The fear 
of the Lord is to hate evil.”—Prov. viii. 13. 

¢@ ** Who art thou, that thou shouldst be afraid of a man? . . . And 
forgettest the Lord thy Maker, . . . and has feared continually every 
day, because of the fury of the oppressor, as if he were ready to destroy ? 
And where is the fury of the oppressor ?”—Isa. li. 12, 13, 14. 

|| ‘* We ought to obey God rather than men.”—Acts v. 29. 

4] ‘‘ The captive exile hasteth that he may be loosed,” &c.—Isa. li. 15.. 


a 
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THE SLAVE’S DREAM. 


An African, such as Longfellow depicts in the following beautiful 
poem, reaches a slaveholding country in Cuba, Brazil, or the United 
States. He is sold to a rice, sugar, or cotton planter. Haunted by his 
dreams of lost liberty—perhaps a prince among his tribe, or a hunter 
of the wild beasts in his native desert—he cannot brook to be a slave. 
Few, however, die thus calmly of a broken heart, as he who lay ‘ beside 
the ungathered rice;” but suicide is fearfully common among them. 
It is a well-known fact, that there is, in the Southern United States, a 
race of negroes remarkable for physical sfrength, unbroken spirit, and 
often for superior intelligence, who can scarcely ever be tamed to a 
life of labour. They are purchased for the first qualification ; but many 
a high-spirited slave has escaped the lash of the driver within twenty- 
four hours after his purchase for plantation labour. That these men 
are real Africans, we infer from the fact that many of them cannot 
speak English. How they are brought to a country calling itself a 
non-importing one, should be a question for the doctors of the Lower 
Law. 

Bzsrve the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand, 

Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 


He saw his Native Land. 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain, 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 


He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand ; 
' They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand !— | 
A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids, 
And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s bank ; 

His bridle-reins were golden chains, 
And, with a martial clank, 

At each leap he could feel his Ne of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 
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Before him, like a blood-red fiag, 
The bright flamingoes flew, 

From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roofs of Caffre huts, 


And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the hyena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 


The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty; 

And the blast of the Desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 

That he started in his sleep, and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 


He did not feel the driver’s whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day ; 
For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away ! 
LONGFELLOW. 


THE SLAVE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


The following true tale exemplifies the subject of this poem :— 

In the year 1840, residing in the city of New York, a poor wretch 
was brought to me for concealment. He was a large, savage-looking 
man, famine pictured in his face, and clothed with filthy rags; he was, 
besides, perfectly black, and scarcely able to make his wants known in 
English. His state of emaciation was frightful, and his back was one 
unhealed gangrene. From his imperfectly told history, we could merely 
make out that he was a native African, had been carried forcibly from 
his own country, and had become a slave on a plantation in the far south ; 
where, hearing of the North Star, and a country where black men might 
be free, he determined to make his escape. This he had attempted, six 
or seven weeks previous to his arrival in New York, and had been thus 
far successful, through a series of unheard-of sufferings and dangers. 
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For many days he had heard the baying of his master’s blood-hounds, 
while hiding in the swamps. In an evil hour they found his track— 
reached him—sprang on him, and lacerated his back with their fangs. He 
threw them off—dashed forward; they followed—overtook him a second 
time, and, powerful as he then was, his escape was next to miraculous. 
After this, he lay concealed in the depths of forests and swamps for 
many weeks, with no food but the berries, and suffering excruciating 
pain from the wounds of the blood-hounds. When daring to proceed, 
he avoided all human habitations, and at length reached New York in 
safety. 

An unexpected opportunity offering, he was that very evening passed 
on to Canada; where, in all human probability, he is now one of the 
40,000 who enjoy, under the sceptre of Victoria, that freedom which 
republican America had denied them.—A. N. 


Ty the dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted Negro lay ; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 

And heard at times a horse’s tramp, 


And a blood-hound’s distant bay. 


Where will-o’-the-wisps and glow-worms shine, 
In bulrush and in brake; 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 
Ts spotted like the snake ; 


Where hardly a human foot could pass, 
Or a human heart would dare, 

On the quaking turf of the green morass 

He crouched, in the ranked and tangled grass, 
Like a wild beast in his lair. 


A poor old slave, infirm and lame ; 
Great scars deformed his face ; 
On his forehead he bore the brand of shame, 
And the rags, that hid his mangled frame, 
Were the livery of disgrace. 


All things above were bright and fair, 
All things were glad and free; 

Lithe squirrels darted here and there, 

And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty! 
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On him alone was the doom of pain, 
From the morning of his birth; — 
On him alone the curse of Cain 
Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain, 
And struck him to the earth! 
Lonere.Low. 


THE SIN OF SLAVERY. 


Yzs! deep and awful crimes arise 
That Slavery on her votary brings ; 
The trader in man’s flesh defies 
The Statutes of the King of Kings. 


“Thou shalt not steal ;”—yet, even now 
Tall-ships are floating on the wave 

With Christian sailors mann’d; below 
Groans many a newly-captured slave. 


“Thou shalt not kill;”—the alarm is rung » 

*‘ A chase, a chase:”’—those wretched slaves, 
Remorseless, overboard are flung 

And swallowed by the yawning waves. 


* Adultery thou shalt eschew.” 
Alas! Alas! we know too well 
The perjuries to plighted vows 
O, Slavery! in thy haunts that dwell. 


Enough! enough! TI need not scan 
The holy Decalogue to prove, 
Man cannot hold his fellow-man 
In chains, and love with Christian love. 


We fondly hoped, but hoped in vain 
Our squandered millions freedom gave : 
And dreamt not, that we forged a chain 
In bondage still to hold the slave 


That chain of gold the oppressor’s power 
Increased—increased the sufferer’s woes. 

O England! couldst thou in that hour 

_ No justice but in name disclose ? 
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Deep and more deep the bloody stain 
Of Slavery zow on Afric’s shore ; 
Crimes of as dark a dye profane 
The Christian name as e’er before. 


England! repair thy errors now, 
The voice of justice cries again— 
Sleep not, nor slumber not, till thou 
For e’er hast broken Afric’s chain. 


REPENTANCE. 


Our Father, God! behold us raise 

Our hopes, our thoughts, our hearts to Thee ; 
Yet not to lift the hymn of praise, 

But humbly bow the suppliant knee. 


For we have sinn’d before Thy face, 
Have seen unmoved our brother’s woe; 
Though on his cheeks hot tear-drops trace 
Deep furrows in their burning flow. 


We knew that on his limbs were bound 
The fetters man should never wear ; 

We knew that darkness hemm’d him round, 
And grief, and anguish, and despair. 


We knew—but in our selfish hearts 
There waked no throb of answering pain ; 


_ Yet now, at last, the tear-drop starts, 


We weep the oppress’d ones’ galling chain. 


We weep, repenting of the pride 
That chill’d our narrow souls so long ; 
O Father! may that suppliant tide 
Hifface our deep and cruel wrong! 


HE. M. CHANDLER. 
H 
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RESCUE THE SLAVE. 


Mrs. Eliza Lee Follen, formerly Miss Cabot, of Boston, United States, 
is a descendant of the celebrated navigator, Sebastian Cabot, the dis- 
eoverer of North America. She is well known as the author of many 
popular works, and as the widowed biographer of Dr. Charles Follen, 
who perished in the steam-ship Lexington, when it was burned on its 
voyage from New-York to Boston, in 1840. The doctor was a native 
of Germany, but having incurred the hostility of the Holy Alliance by 
his efforts to promote constitutional freedom, he was obliged to fly to 
America. He soon joined the abolitionists, and had to endure from 
the opponents of impartial liberty in his adopted country, depriva- 
tions and indignities which showed that they were animated by the 
same spirit as the open foes of freedom in his native land. His life 
was a monument of noble and faithful endurance, and evinced a true and 
consistent martyr spirit. The Life of Dr. Follen is one of the most 
touching pieces of biography, by a near relation, that is to be found in 
our language. Mrs. Follen is a lady of fascinating manners, and great 
conversational powers. She is a devoted friend of the anti-slavery 
cause, and a member of the Massachusetts Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, which numbers so many admirable women. Many of her anti- 
slavery poems are distinguished by feeling, strength, and sweetness. 
They are of that kind that cling to the memory. 

The following touching stanzas were composed about ten years ago, 
while George Latimer, a fugitive slave, was confined in a jail in Boston, 
expecting to be carried back to Virginia by James R. Gray, his claimant. 


Sap y the fugitive weeps in his cell, 

- Listen a while to the story we tell; 
Listen, ye gentle ones, listen, ye brave ; 
Lady fair, lady fair, weep for the slave. - 


Praying for liberty, dearer than life, 

Torn from his little one, torn from his wife, 

Flying from slavery, hear him and save ; 

Christian men! Christian men! help the poor slave. 


Think of his agony, feel for his pain, 

Should his hard master e’er hold him again. 
Spirit of Liberty, rise from thy grave ; 

Make him free, make him free, rescue the slave. 


Freely the slave master goes where he will; 
Freemen stand ready his wish to fulfil, 
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Helping the tyrant, the robber, the knave, 
Thinking not, caring not for the poor slave. 
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Talk not of liberty—Liberty’s dead ! 

See the slave-master’s whip over our head; 
Stooping beneath it, we ask what he craves, 
“Boston boys! Boston boys! catch me my slaves.” 


Freemen, arouse ye before ’tis too late; 
Slavery is knocking at every gate; 

Make good the promise your early days gave; 
Boston boys! Boston boys! rescue the slave. 


Exiza Les Fouien. 





TO CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


Cassius Marcellus Clay is a relative of the late distinguished Ameri- 
can slave-holding patriot, statesman, orator, and champion of slavery, 
Henry Clay, and, like him, a native of the Slave State of Kentucky. 
Becoming convinced of the wickedness of slavery, he liberated his own 
bondsmen, and, with characteristic courage and energy, published an 
anti-slavery newspaper. This act of daring would certainly not have 
been suffered, if attempted by a stranger from the Free States. How- 
ever, he persevered amidst violent opposition and some persecution, and 
his course was watched with admiration and deep interest by the aboli- 
tionists. 

At length the war with Mexico, which was excited by the slave inte- 
rest, with the object of extending the area of slavery, broke out; and 
C. M. Clay was so far seduced by the love of military glory, and deceived 
by the infamous American maxim—‘ our country, right or wrong ”— 
_ that he entered the American army. He was taken prisoner, but was 
finally released by the Mexicans at the close of a war which ended in 
the restoration of slavery to a vast extent of country, from which it had 
been abolished by the laws of Mexico. Since his return home, Cassius 
M. Clay has resumed his anti-slavery labours. 


’Trs said they'd kill thee, Cassius Clay, 
O! heed not, heed not what they say! 
Who falls in freedom’s noble strife 
Doth win, but never lose his life. 
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Millions are crying, “ Make us free!” — 
They stretch their fettered arms to thee. 
Hear only these poor outcasts cry; 
Stand ready in their cause to die. 


O! fear not those whose petty power 
Can shorten this life’s transient hour: ' 
Fear only those whose fiendish skill 
The pure and noble soul can kill. 


The sainted dead around thee stand— 
They are not dead, that noble band ; 
They cheer thee onward in the strife, 
And bid thee win eternal life. 


O! what is life but noble deeds ? 
On them the immortal spirit feeds : 
O! what is life but love and truth ? 
These only have immortal youth. 


Then, onward, upward, Cassius Clay! 
Heed not what friend or foe may say ; 
Be faithful in this noble strife, 

And thou shalt win, not lose thy life. 


Euiza Lez Fouien. 


LITTLE FANNY AND HER SUGAR PLUMS. 


*‘ No, no, pretty sugar plums, stay where you are, 
Tho’ my grandmother sent you to me from so far; 
You look very nice, you would taste very sweet, 

And I love you right well, but not one will I eat. 


“For the poor slaves have laboured far down in the south 
To make you so nice and so sweet to my mouth; 

But I want no slaves toiling for me in the sun, 

Driven on with the whip till the long day is done. 


Le 
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«Perhaps some poor slave child that hoed up the ground 
Round the cane in whose rich juice your sweetness was found, 
Was flogged till his mamma cried sadly to see, 

And I’m sure I want nobody beaten for me. 


“So, grandma, I thank you for being so kind, | 

But your present to-day is not much to my mind; 
Though I love you so dearly, I had rather not eat 
ven what you have sent me, by slavery made sweet.” 


So said little Fanny, and skipped out to play, 
Leaving all her nice sugar plums just where they lay ; 
As merry as though they had gone in her mouth, _ 
Had she not cared for the slaves of the south. 


MarGaREtT CHANDLER. 


ON HEARING OF THOMAS CLARKSON’S DEATH. 


“They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever.” 
Tus, faithful one, to thee be given 
The meed of glory thine! | 
Thy spirit, like the stars of heaven, 
For evermore shall shine. 


For thou the hearts of men hast bent 
To righteousness and truth ; 

For this thy green old age hast spent, 
Thy manhood and thy youth. 


Nor “storied urn” nor carved stone 
To Clarkson need we raise, 

For wheresoe’er thy name is known 
There dwells thy deathless praise. 


Nor nobler tribute couldst thou ask 
To grace thine honoured grave, 
Than this—the story of thy task— 
«“ FRIEND OF THE HELPLESS SLAVE.” 
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We mourn thee not! our hearts rejoice 
That thy great soul is free: 


It cheers us like a spirit’s voice 
But to remember thee ! 


EuizaA Lee Fouren. 


ON THE DEATH OF REV. C. T. TORREY. 


Charles Turner Torrey was arrested in 1844, for aiding slaves to 
regain their liberty. For this humane act he was indicted as a criminal, 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment in the penitentiary, Baltimore, 
Maryland, for six years. While on his death-bed he was refused a par- 
don by the Governor of Maryland, and died of consumption after two 
years’ confinement, a victim to his sufferings. 

“It is better to die in prison with the peace of God in our hearts, 
than to live in freedom with a polluted conscience. ”— Letter from 
Torrey, Feb. 7th, 1846, three months previous to his death. 


Tuov art gone, faithful martyr, thy sufferings are ended ; 
Thy heart fraught with kindness, shall never more bleed 
For the poor and down-trodden whom thou hast befriended,— 

Ah no! patient sufferer, thy toils are all o’er. 


By the good and the noble thy deeds are applauded ; 
The poor bleeding slave has dared list to thy fame ; 
On the pages of story thy worth is recorded, _ 
And millions unborn shall remember thy name. 


Adieu, faithful martyr ! now rest from thy labour, 
Where reposes thy dust in the tomb of the brave; 
Thy soul shall ascend unto Jesus thy Saviour, 
And angels a requiem chaunt over thy grave. 


Arouse, sons of freedom! dream not of receding ; 
O’er our land let the banner of liberty wave; 

A Torrey and Lovejoy, though dead, are still pleading 
The cause of the bleeding and manacled slave. 
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PRAYER FOR THE NEGRO. | 


Jzsus ! from thy dwelling-place, 
Look on Afric’s captive race ; 
While their bitter-groans ascend, 
Let thy willing ear attend ; 
Thou who never didst deny 

Pity to the mourner’s cry, 

Hear the prayer we send to thee, 
Set the injured negro free. 


Man—a broken reed at best, 
Wounds the hands that on him rest; 
Human power, ’tis empty fame; 

He who trusts it trusts a name. 
Thou, who didst for sin atone, 

All unaided and alone, 

Lo! in faith we turn to thee, 

Set the injured negro free. 


Miss M. B. Tucxry. 


THE DYING SLAVE. 


My cruel chain, I mourn not now 
To wear thy galling link; 

The damps of death are on my brow, 
And fast my pulses ‘sink. 


And when this tortured frame shall lie 
Within the silent grave, 

*T will little move my soul that I 
Have lived and died a slave. 


Slave! I shall know the name no more, 
As God’s salvation free 
Free as an angel’s wing can soar, 


I shall for ever be. 
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Standing before the throne of light, 
With freedom’s voice Ill sing; 

Blessing and honour, power and might 
To Christ, the Saviour King ! 


Brethren, in bondage! fare ye well ; 
Too late, too late for me 

The promised hour whose voice shall tell 
The negro he is free! 


And thousands more my grave shall share, 
While Freedom’s friends delay, 

Nor drop the fetters that they wear, 
Till they have dropped their clay. 


How long, Most Holy, Just, and True, 
Dost thou our blood behold ; 

Nor rise the oppressor to subdue, 
As in the days of old ? 


Where is the power that led thy seed 
From Egypt’s blighted plains, 

Their limbs from cruel bondage freed, 
Their souls from direr chains ? 


Where is the mighty arm that clave 
The waters of the sea, 

And bade the wild unsteady wave 
A wall of safety be ? 


Where is the hand that broke the power 
Of proud Assyria’s host ; 

Went forth at midnight’s silent hour, 
And laid their strength in dust ? 


When man shall own his strength is weak, 
God shall exalted be; 

Our iron bondage he will break, 
And Afric shall be free. 


Miss M, B. Tuckey. 
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A VOICE FROM OLD ENGLAND. 


Americans, will you regard a voice, 

That comes across the sea from Britain’s shore® 
How would it make a stranger’s heart rejoice, 

To win to Freedom’s cause one friend the more! 


You hold the truth of man’s equality, 
That none to be oppressive have a right ; 


_ Then how can you so inconsistent be, 


As to enslave because you have the might ? 


If all are equal, and if none have right 
To be unjust or cause another pain, 
How then can you God’s laws eternal blight, 
And round the negro throw vile Slavery’s chain? 


Is not the negro human? Is his heart 
Incapable of love, his mind of thought ?, 
Do you not fear instruction to impart 
To him? Or cannot he be taught ? 


You know, you also know that Slavery, 

In which you hold three millions of your kind, 
Has, of necessity, invariably, 

A tendency to brutalize the mind. 


The noblest creatures exercise their power 
To bless the wretched and support the weak ; 
But you upon the weak and wretched lower ; 
The “bruised reed” you scruple not to break, 


How will you answer at the bar of God, 

For having made a fellow-man a slave? 
Can you endure the terrors of his rod, 

His deep, determined anger can you brave ? 


Arise! to captive myriads freedom speak ! 
Gladden the spirit of each abject slave ! 
Nonght is more fiendlike than to oppress the weak, 
Nor aught more godlike than to bless and save, 
H2 
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MY CHILD IS GONE. 


“ O that my grief were thoroughly weighed!” — 


Harx! from the west a voice of woe; 

The wild Atlantic in its flow 

Bears on its breast the murmur low, 
**My child is gone! 


« Like savage tigers o’er their prey, 

They tore it from my heart away, 

And now I ery by night—by day— 
My child is gone ! 


“How many a fair white babe is pressed 
With fondness to its mother’s breast, 
And rocked upon her arm to rest, 

While mine is gone! : 


“No longer now at eve I see, 
Beneath the sheltering plantain-tree, 
My baby cradled on my knee, 

For he is gone! 


« And when I seek my cot at night, 
-There’s not a thing that meets my sight, 
But tells me that my soul’s delight, 

My child is gone! 


«T sink to sleep, and then I seem 

To hear again its parting scream ; 

I start and wake—'tis but a dream— 
My child is gone! 


“ Gone, till my toils and griefs are o’er,— 
And I shall reach that happy shore. 
Where negro mothers cry no more, 

My child is gone!” 


Miss M. B. Tuckey, 
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“THE SLAVE MOTHER. 


FOUNDED ON AN INCIDENT WHICH HAPPENED IN KENTUCKY. 


THe day had not begun to dawn; 
The sun behind the hills 

Had far to travel, ere his rays 
Should gild the mountain rills. 


’ A woman, with three little ones, 
Came from a lowly shed; 
And out upon a lonely path 
Those little ones she led. 


She led her darling babes along, /' 
And not a word she said; 

They seemed, as they were passing, 
Like shadows of the dead.) 


The eldest was a little boy, 
Some six short summers old; 
And doubtless to.a mother’s sight 
Most lovely to behold. 


The others were two little girls ; 
Just old enough were they, 

Led by their mother’s helping hand, 
To walk along the way. 


«* Where are we going, mother ?” 
The little brother spoke ; 

“OQ I was dreaming a sweet dream, 
Just as we all awoke.” 


“We are going but a little way ; 
Come, children, come along; 

You cannot think a mother’s hand 
Would lead her loved ones wrong. 


«When I was young as you, my son, 
I can remember well 

How I was brought to this dread place, 
With cruel men to dwell. 
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«They tore me from my mother’s arms, 
And brought me here to toil; 

And every day my tears and blood 
Have wet this hated soil. 


“Last evening I was beat again, 
Though faint as I could be; 
No, children, you shall never live 
Such dreadful fate to see.” 


They stopped beside a crystal spring 
That in a meadow flowed, 

Just as the first red gleams of dawn 
Along the valley glowed. 


She took her little darling babes, 
And plunged them in that spring ! 

It would have grieved a human heart 
To see so sad a thing. 


She held her helpless children there, 
Until they all were dead ; 

But though her soul was wrenched outright, 
Yet not a tear she shed. 


Let none who know not suffering 
That mother cruel call : 

It was that she had felt so much, 
She did not feel at all. . 


The wretched mother turned away, 
With none her grief to heed, 
Then down the valley bent her steps, 
Again to toil and bleed. 
A, Lewis. 


THE RUNAWAY. 


Coverep with ashes, the little girl lay 
In a cellar’s darkest part, 

Wild in her fears she dared not breathe, 
And she stilled her throbbing heart. 
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In the night she stealthily crept forth, 
By her hunger’s pangs impelled, 

But the strong-locked doors from her eager hands 
Their treasures all withheld. 


Covered with ashes, the girl is found, 
When the morning light appears, 
And is to the master’s presence brought, 

To tell her tale of tears. 


*] am owned, Sir, they say, by Colonel Y., 
Who lives a mile from here; 

And I live with him a wretched life 
Of anguish and of fear. 


“Tight to my leg, above my knee, 
A log of wood he chains, 

And this I drag till it galls the flesh, 
And my life is filled with pains. 


*« And if, thus clogged with a heavy load, 
My motions are too slow, 

He flogs me with a whip that brings 
The blood at every blow. 


“Three days ago my chain got loose, 
So I slipped it off and ran, 

And hid myself in your cellar, Sir ; 
O! help me, if you can! 


‘A withered pear in your ashes I found, 
"Tis all I’ve had to eat 

For three days; but I’d sooner starve, 
Than I'd my master meet.” 


When the man had heard the little girl, 
At the “lazy wench” he swore, 

And sent her back to Colonel Y., 
To suffer as before. 


But the piercing shrieks of the beaten child 
Reached a kinder neighbour’s ear, 

And he bought the child, to save its life 
From anguish and from fear. 
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That child has now to woman grown; 
From bondage she is free, 
And in her own neat cottage rears 
A happy family. 
ANONYMOUS. 


THE LONELY HEARTED. 


‘““T am trying ” she said, ‘‘ to wash away this colour. The girls will 
not play with me; they do not love me, because I am of this colour ; 
they are all white. Why, if God is good, did he not make me white?” 
She wept bitterly. ‘Poor dear little girl,”’ I said, and took her in my 
arms, and pressed her to my heart, ‘‘God is good; it is man that is 
cruel.” 


Sapty above her stricken rose-tree bending, 
Marking its withered leaves with plaintive moan, 
Which with the summer wind’s low sigh is blending— 
A little child is sorrowing alone. 


Vainly her playmates on her name are calling; 
Their shouts and laughter pass unechoed by, . 
And all unheeded are the sunbeams falling 
On her dejected brow and tearful eye. 


The hum of insects soothes her ear no longer ; 
The flowers spring unnoticed at her side; 

For memory, with a deeper spell and stronger, 
Recalls the hopes that one by one have died. _ 


She is a slave,—but not in outward seeming, 
For she has fallen into gentle hands ; 
They have supplied the body, little dreaming 
How much more urgent are the soul’s demands. . 


The insult of the lash is never offered, 
Light are her fetters, lighter are her tasks, 

And ample recompense is freely proffered,— 
All, all but love, when love is all she asks. 
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No gentle eyes bend over her in sleeping ; 
From all her kindred she was early torn, 
And oftentimes her eyes are dim with weeping, 

That she is left thus utterly forlorn. 


The heart must have its idol—and she cherished 
‘Each living thing that-on her love relied, 

Till bird and flower one by one have perished ; 
The rose-tree was the last,—that too has died. 


She starts—for now a happy troop advances ; 
Her master’s children hurry gaily by; 

She marks their clinging hands, their loving glances, 
And gazes after them with wistful eye. 


*Q! that I too could know such thrilling pressure,— 
Could clasp a little sister’s hand in mine! 

Could lavish on her all my hoarded treasure 
Of love the unloved only candivine ! 


“Your winning beauty I would never covet, 
Though well I know the power it doth possess ! 

The soft eye, with the fair, pure brow above it, 
That waving hair the loving winds caress. 


“Nor do I covet your abode of splendour, 
The beauty beaming from its pictured walls, 

Nor the rich robes and jewellery which render 
New radiance to those fair and stately halls. 


* But O! how oft, with vain and restless longing, 
I languish for the love you do not prize; 

Sweet visions in the lonely night come thronging, 
That bend above me with fond, earnest eyes. 


* Visions that wear the features of my mother 
When last she pressed me to her breaking heart, 

Till rude hands sought her piteous shrieks to smother, . 
And sternly forced her clinging arms apart. 


“Come death! dark vision, but no longer fearful— 
O, lay me once more on my mother’s breast ! 
I shrink not from the cold, still-house; though tearful, 
My yearning heart will there at least find rest.” 
Harrier WInNsLow. 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Tuou knowest, O God, my griefs, 
Thou see’st my bitter tears, 

Thou knowest all my sufferings past, 
And my foreboding fears. 


My husband they have sold; 
Alas! the bitter day ! 

Too true to leave me willingly, 
They forced him far away. 


Our prattling infants, too, 
Most piercing thought of all! 
Sold into strangers’ cruel hands, 
What evils may befall ! 


I pray, O God, that thou 
Wouldst take them from the earth; 
I ask their death, who once from thee 
More madly asked their birth. 


O’er me, weighed down by care, 
Pierced through by sorrow’s stings, 

O’er me, from day to day the same, 
The slave-whip ceaseless swings. 


I pray, O God, for him . 
Who causes all this woe; 
Though he no mercy has for us, 
To him thy mercy show. 


No vengeance would I ask, 
Let not thy wrath be felt, 

But let thy goodness touch his heart, 
Its stubborn hardness melt. 


One thing at least I trust, 
My only hope it is,— 
There'll be no slavery in the world 
That follows after this. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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THE CHAIN. 


Is it his daily toil that wrings 

From the slave’s bosom that deep sigh ? 
Is it his niggard fare that brings 

The tear into his down-cast eye? 


O no! by toil and humble fare 
Harth’s sons their health and vigour gain. 
It is because the slave must wear 
His chain. 


Is it the sweat from every pore 
That starts, and glistens in the sun, 
As, the young cotton bending o’er, 
His naked back it shines upon? 


Ts it the drops that from his breast 
Into the thirsty furrow fall, 

That scald his soul, deny him rest, 
And turn his cup of life to gall ? 


No; for that man with sweating brow 
Shall eat his bread, doth God ordain ; 

' This the slave’s spirit doth not bow: 

It is his chain. 


Ts it that scorching sands and skies 
Upon his velvet skin have set 

A hue admired, in beauty’s eyes, 
In Genoa’s silk and polished jet ? 


No; for this colour was his pride, 
When roaming o’er his native plain ; 
Even here his hue he can abide, 
But not his chain. 


Nor is it that his back and limbs 
Are scored with many a gory gash, 
That his heart bleeds, and his brain swims, 
And the man dies beneath the lash. 
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For Baal’s priests, on Carmel’s slope, 
Themselves with knives and lancets scored, 
Till the blood spirted,—in the hope 
The god would hear whom they adored ;— 


And Christian flagellants their backs] _ 
All naked to the scourge have given ; 
And martyrs to their stakes and racks 
Have gone of choice, in hope of heaven ;— 


For here there was an inward will; 
Here spake the spirit, upward tending ; 
And o’er Faith’s cloud-girt altar, still 
Hope hung, her rainbow heavenward bending. 


But will and hope hath not the slave, 
His bleeding spirit to sustain :— 
No, he must drag on to the grave 
His chain. 
Rev. JouHN PIERPONT. 


A WORD FOR THE NEGRO. 


“ Lies are against ¢hee ranged, but lies shall fail! 


Thine is the cause of truth, and must prevail: 
* * * * * * * * 


And God is truth, who reigns supreme above ; 
Thine is the cause of Love, and ‘ God is love.’ ” 


Sweet was the toil that nursed the earth’s first flowers, 
And cultured Hden’s amaranthine bowers ; 

But when the voice of God in vengeance brake, 
“Curst be the ground that bare thee for thy sake,” 
Then man in sorrow, ate the bread of toil, 

And thorns and thistles clad the barren soil. 

But many a drop of mercy God hath blent 

Within the appointed cup of punishment, 

Still on the thorn unfolds the vernal rose, 

And joys of labour mingle with its woes. 

For this, amid the purple bowers of France, 

The vintage gatherers trip the airy dance. 

For this, when tottermg on the winding road, 

The ponderous waggons creak beneath their load ; 


. 
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And, slow through England’s plenteous valleys come 
The cheerful songs and shouts of harvest home. 
For this, “ When evening closes nature’s eye,” 
The joys of rest, the sweets of liberty— 

A warmer smile adorns the matron’s face, 

The yearling infant runs with totterig pace,— 
With arms uplifted, runs in clamorous glee, 

And quits its mother’s for its father’s knee.. 
Then sweet the beverage that her hand distill’d, 
The produce of the field his labour till’d! 

Thus, when our sun declines his western way, 
Outmeasuring half the circle of the day, 
Anticipation nerves the rustic’s arm, 

Disperses care, and makes his labour charm. 
Then,—when /zs gladden’d heart beats light within, 
The wegro’s shrieks, the xegro’s groans begin! 
Above the clustering isles that softly rest, 

Like glittering gems, upon the Atlantic’s breast ; 
Abroad, in full magnificence of light, 

Bursts the fierce orb with torrid splendour bright. 
There, to the dregs, unmingled, are drunk up 
The dire ingredients of the bitter cup. 

Beneath the glories of those golden skies, 

Earth yields her treasures,—purchased, ere they rise, 
(O! curse more dreadful than the primal ban) 
Not by the sweat, but by the /ood of man. 
There, swiftly as the winged shaft is sent, 

Are nature’s strongest ties asunder rent. 

The mother weeps to see her offspring’s face, 
Heir to the sorrows of an outcast race ! 
O’erloaded, there, is death’s insatiate maw; 
There man, protected by the arm of law, 

(O! gentler they who loose the tiger’s cage, 

And offer food to glut the serpent’s rage !) 

To scare, to rend, to torture. and to kill, 

Seizes his living victims at his will. 

Each evil passion, that within the breast 

Of Adam’s offspring has its serpent’s nest, 

Darts its fierce sting, an unresisted woe, 

Not like the serpent on the serpent’s foe; 


But fellow upon fellow, man on man. 
% # 2 % x 
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Regions of horror !—yet your shrieks I hear ; 
Your yell of anguish breaks upon my ear. 
Leave, then, its victims in the serpent’s fang ; 
Save not the kid on which the tiger sprang ! 
But woe to him who passes on his way, 
Nor aids the wretch whom man has made his prey, 
Who turns aside, nor lifts the pleading cry, 
Though winds be listeners, and the rocks reply ! 
% * 2 * - * 
Who sits upon the desert throne, forlorn 
As Rachel weeping for her youngest born P 
I know thee, mourning mother ! far though spread 
The bright tiara of thy plumed head ; 
Though varying pearls amid thy vest be placed, 
And gold barbaric glitter on thy waist ; 
By right in honour high, a queen by birth ; 
I know thee for the outcast of the earth, 
Scorn’d by her offspring ;—they, the great, the free, 
Whom the world worship, shoot the lip at thee : 
At thee, where man has being, far or near, 
A by-word, and a proverb everywhere : 
The veriest wretch on whom the sunbeams shine, 
His name a mockery, flings reproach at thine. 
No merchants now, with gems and precious store, 
With gold and purple hasten to thy shore. 
No legates throng, no princes bow the knee, 
No ships resort, no minstrels sing of thee ; 
Extinguished is the lustre of thy fame, 
Thy shores despoil’d, thy Carthage but a name ! — 
3 * % xf * 
Ill-fated Afric !—long from year to year 
Thy children died, unhonoured by a tear. 
Fresh from their work of blood the murderers rose, 
No murmur spake perdition to thy foes. 
Long was that space, at length the negro’s groans _ 
Stirr’d in the hearts of some who caught their tones, 
They heard within the voice of nature rise, 
Which said it is thy brother’s tongue that cries. 
Te rescue forth they rush’d—aghast they stood, 
Fear-struck, recoiling from the negro’s blood. 
Then did the indignant cry in thunder break, 
(The voice of nature will in thunder speak!) 
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And monarchs trembled at the outpouring sound, 
And nations heard, and senates shook around, 
And widely struck, by the victorious spell, 

From negro limbs the enslaving shackles fell. 

In youth awoke, those offspring of the free, 

And now their heads are gray, who pled for thee; 
But dauntless still, and watchful for alarms, 

The unwearied champions slumber on their arms ; 
And more shall rise, defenders yet unborn, 

The children at their fathers’ altars sworn. 

Lies are against thee ranged, but lies shall fail ; 
Thine is the cause of truth, and must prevail ; 
Since lies are his who only for an hour 

Rules with permitted sway, divided power ; 

But God is truth, who reigns supreme above: 
Thine is the cause of love, and “ God is love.” 


I saw the end of time, the incipient birth 

Of the new heavens, and new-created earth. 

I saw the negroes’ Saviour, spurn’d as they 

Who trod “a pilgrim on the world’s highway :” 
No more a man of sorrows, pains, and woes, 

But come in clouds for judgment on his foes. 
Myriads of sleepers over earth’s wide bound 
Awoke together at the trumpet’s sound. 

Throes, thicker than her waves, toss’d ocean’s bed, 
As from the scatter’d waters rose her dead. 

Cities, by earthquakes swallow’d and subdued, 
Gave to the day again their multitude. 

Atoms, dispers’d by storm, by flood, by rain, 
The winds that parted first, combined again. 

The graves were open’d through their secret space, 
And the earth look’d at once on all her race. 
Then fell the stedfast tombs where Nilus springs, — 
And from their caverns rose a hundred kings. 
Blind devotees, who gave their lives for nought, 
Beneath the crushing wheels of Juggernaut ; 

On Indian plains, awaken’d to the view 

Of the One Only God they never knew. 

Persians, who served the sun with servile knee, 
Offering the incense of idolatry, 
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Awoke to see the failing sun grow dim, - 

And God alone shine forth, who guided him. 
Whole hosts stood up where Canne’s field was won ; 
Again two armies peopled Marathon. 

Consuls and senators on Roman plains, 

Rose at the trumpet’s voice in lengthening trains ; 
And Roman gods, awaken’d at its call, 

To wait the sentence of the God of all. 

Kings stood together with their thousands slain, 
And fallen Cesar reared his head again. 

Then Alfred, with his Saxon myriads rose ; 
Where Babel stood, unnumber’d graves unclose ; 
The earth that shelter’d Eve, resign’d its trust, 
And parent Adam rose again from dust. 


The day was spent, the sever’d goats were told, 
And the sheep shelter’d in their Shepherd’s fold. 
The King had put his crown of beauty on, 

His chosen jewels round his forehead shone. 

I saw the accepted throng, whose course was trod, 
The saints, that stood before the throne of God. 
Sages, who traced the stars and mark’d the race 
Of flaming comets, through the depths of space, 
But own’d the hand that wheel’d them round the zone, 
Now, when the stars were quench’d, for ever shone. 
The helpless lazar now, who wont to wait, 

A slighted suppliant at the rich man’s gate, 

Here, through that door where none shall knock in vain, 
Had enter’d inward, with the marriage train. 
Prophets, whose eye rejoicing, caught afar 

The distant glimmerings of Messiah’s star, 
Transported, fell before the throne of grace, 

Lost in the sunshine of their Saviour’s face,— 
With kings, who fear’d the Almighty judgment-seat, 
And cast their crowns before the Saviour’s feet. 
Saw I the negro ?—yea, I saw him there, 

In those white robes the Saviour’s followers wear, 
With those who sought him lost in heathen night, 
And led the negro to his Saviour’s sight. 

From Guinea’s coast, from Ethiop’s farthest land, 
From Whidah’s hills, from Zaara’s burning sand, 
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From Congo’s woods they met, from Niger’s fount, 
A mighty multitude, whom none could count! . 
Yes, them, when their betrayers all were fled, 

When their accusers durst not raise their head, 

The spurn’d, the abject, and the hopeless,—zhem 
The Judge of quick and dead did not condemn. 

And O! lorn sufferer, under curse and ban, ’ 

Poor outcast from the family of man! 

Neither do we condemn thee :—go and know, 

That Britain’s mightiest sons have struck the blow ! 
Her mightiest, for her worthiest, (truth shall speak— 
Where she is recreant, there her hand is weak,) 
And hundreds more, unseen in every part, 
Conjured, are ready at their call to start ; 

And urged, combined, assured, at home, afar, 

The sacred, sworn, immitigable war ; 

Till Love, and Truth, and Mercy, conquer all, 

And proud oppression totter to its fall. 


Ma Re 


THINK OF THE SLAVE.. 


Tuinx of the slave in your hours of glee, 
Ye who are treading life’s flowery way ; 

Nought but its rankling thorns has he, 
Nought but the gloom of its wintry day. 


Think of the slave in your hours of woe: 
What are your sorrows to those he bears ? 

Quenching the light of his bosom’s glow, 
With a life-long stream of gushing tears. 


Think of the slave in your hours of prayer, 

When worldly thoughts in your hearts are dim; 
Offer your thanks for the bliss ye share, 

But pray for a brighter lot for him. 


KE. M. Cuanpier. 
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A FRIENDLY INVOCATION TO AMERICA, 


WRITTEN BY J. S. BUCKINGHAM, M.P., ON BEING REQUESTED TO GIVE 
HIS AUTOGRAPH AS A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS AN ANTI-SLAVERY 
BAZAAR PREPARING TO BE HELD AT BOSTON, IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


Wuew will Columbia, in her might, 
Rise like a giant from her sleep, 
And give the Slave his long lost right, 
And cast his fetters in the deep? 


Alas! that such a beauteous land, 
So vast, so fertile, so sublime, 
Should wear upon her front the brand 
And impress of so dark a crime! 


Up! rouse, then, all who wish to see 
Columbia truly good and great; 

Bid every slave from hence be free, 
And tread his chain beneath his feet. 


Then will all freeborn hearts rejoice, 
Throughout the gladdened Christian world, 
And Europe, with united voice, 
Hail Freedom’s flag—at length—unfurl’d. 


Till then where’er her ensign flies, ‘ 
The stars her spangled banner bears, 

Bedimmed with slavery’s groans and sighs, 
Will have their lustre dimmed with tears. 


Hasten! O God of Love and Peace ! 
The dawn. of that auspicious day, 

When slavery and war shall cease, 
Where’er the nations own Thy sway. 
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Afar on the mountain, : : é 

Ages, ages, have departed, 

Alas for the negro! I hear him lament ! i 

‘¢ All ready ?” cried the captain, 

Americans, will you regard a voice? 

A poor way-faring man of grief, é 

Awake, my loved sleepers! and pour the warm 1 prayer, 


Behold, yon placid, plodding, staid old man, 
Bend in spirit—bend the knee, 

Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 

Beware! The Israelite of old, who tore, 
Blessed be the cause! it is the cause of truth, 
Blessings on thee! chief protector, 

Blest be the smile that fondly plays, 
Brother! ‘tis not every white man, 

By years of long oppression, 


Chained in the market-place he stood, 
Child of bondage! dry thy tears, 
Come all ye bondmen far and near, 
Come, join the Abolitionists, 
Covered with ashes, the little girl lay 


Delightful theme! with rapture I essay, 
Ethiopia from afar, 


Farewell, my faithful Sambo! 
Feebly the bondman toiled, 
Forced from home and all its pleasures, 


God made all his creatures free, . ‘ ; 
Go forth and fear not! glorious is the cause, 
Go, go, thou that enslav’st me, ; 

Go! thus of old the Saviour said, 


Hail, Britain, hail! thy glorious deeds are known, 
Hail! chief of earthly blessings—liberty, 
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Hark! from the west a voice of woe, 
Hark! to the cry from Afric’s shore, 
Hear ye not these shouts ascending, 
Heralds of fair freedom’s reign, 

Hide the outcasts, and bewray not, 
Ho! children of the brave, 

Ho! thou dark and weary stranger, 
Humbly before thy throne, good Lord, 


I gazed o’er Afric, and the isles, 

I had a dream, a happy dream, 

I hear a loud voice from the west, 

I hear the cry of millions, of millions, of millions, 


T look’d across the waters, o’er the broad Atlantic’s wave, 


In his chamber, weak and dying, ; 

In the dark fens of the Dismal Swamp, 

In these romantic regions man grows wild, 

I own I am shocked at the purchase of slaves, 
I sat at noontide in my tent, 

I saw in the visions of night, 

Is it his daily toil that wrings ? 

It is in truth a loathsome trade, 


Jesus, from thy dwelling-place, 


Land of the pirate and the slave, 

Liberty! too swift for language, " : 
Lord! hear from heaven thy dwelling-place, 
Lord! Thou canst turn the hearts of men, 


Men! whose boast it is that ye, . 
Muse! take the harp of prophecy; behold, 
My cruel chain, I mourn not, 


No breeze the dark pine-wood can wave, 

No more of rapine and its wasted plains, 

No, no, pretty sugar-plums, stay where i are, 
Now freemen, listen to my song 

Now glory to God from the isles of the ocean, | 


Of all the regions of the earth, 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Oft in the chilly night, 

QO, he is not the man for me, 

O, kindle not that bigot fire, 

O thou Almighty Father, only wise, 
O thou poor negro! cease the viol’s strain, 
V thou, to whom the mournful sigh, 
O thou who art the prisoner’s friend, 
Our Father, God! behold us raise, 
Our grateful hearts with joy o’erflow, 
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O weep, ye friends of freedom, weep 
O welcome, welcome liberty, 


Presumptuous thought! thy epitaph to write, 
Proudly on Cressy’s tented wold, ‘ : 


Raise the hands, and bow the knee, ° 
Rejoice, rejoice, the night is past, 


Sadly above her stricken rose-tree bending, 
Sadly the fugitive weeps in his cell, ‘ 
She sings by her wheel at that low cottage door, 
Sound the loud anthem o’er Caribbee’s sea, 
Spirit of freemen, wake, 


Sweet was the toil that nursed the Baris first Mayers: 


Tell me where the star-gemmed banner, 

The curtains of evening were softly descending, 
The day had not begun to dawn, ' : 
There was a happy negro home, 

The slaver in the broad lagoon, , 
The sultry plantation at eve was disbanding, ‘ 
The sun had dropped beneath the wave, 

They are slaves who fear to speak, 

Thine the praise! Almighty Father, 

Think of the slave in your hours of glee, 


Thou art gone, faithful martyr, thy sufferings are ended, 


Though stripped of all the dearest rights, 
Thou hast a nation’s homage, faery queen, 
Thou knowest, O God, my griefs, A 
Thou, Lord, canst make the meanest soul, 
Thus, faithful one, to thee be given, 

"Tis said they’d kill thee, Cassius Clay, 


Untired defender of the negro’s rights, 


Weary and faint come, . 

We are proud of thee, O England, 

We thank thee, Lord, that exe we stand, 
Where are the friends that to me were so dear ? 
Worn by the excitements of the day, 

Whene’er to Afric’s shores I turn my eyes, 
What mean ye, that ye bruise and bend? 

When will Columbia, in her might, 


Ye friends of liberty, all hail, 
Yes! deep and awful crimes arise, . 
You tell us we are free when we touch your land, 


Zanga, see the setting sun, ° 
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ISSUE OF 


HALF A MILLION ANTI-SLAVERY TRACTS. 


‘STRIKE THE IRON WHILE IT IS HOT.” 


AmonestT the means recently adopted to expose the dreadful 
iniquities of Slavery, none has been more efficacious than the 
well-known publication, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Negro Life in 
the Slave States of America. 'The gratitude of the Christian 
public is especially due to the gifted authoress for that pro- 
duction of her graphic pen. Her name will be chronicled 
amongst the most conspicuous benefactors of the human 
race, and recurred to with feelings of the highest admiration 
and esteem, when the memory of those who have soaked the 
earth with human gore will be remembered with abhorrence, 
or consigned to oblivion. 

_ Mrs. Stowe’s Work has come down upon the dark abodes 
of human bondage like the morning sunlight, unfolding to 
view the enormities of slavery in a manner which has fastened 
all eyes upon them, and awakened sympathy in hearts unused 
to feel. Day by day, and hour by hour, throughout the 
civilized world, sympathy is diminishing for the oppressor 
and increasing for his victims. Never since the abolition of 
Colonial Slavery, has there existed so deep and powerful an 
anti-slavery feeling as at the present moment. 

The touching, but. too truthful tale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
has re-kindled the slumbering embers of anti-slavery zeal 
into active flame. Its recitals have baptized with holy fire 
myriads who before cared nothing for the bleeding slave. 
Where is the heart it has not roused into indignation, or 
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melted into tears? It is extremely desirable that this feel- 
ing should not be allowed to pass hastily away, without its 
leading to practical results. The old adage, “Strike the 
iron while it: is hot,” is especially applicable to the present 
moment. Some immediate means must be adopted to 
strengthen the impression, and fix it indelibly on the public 
mind, till slavery be eradicated. Now, it is the press we 
have to thank as the medium for calling forth much of this 
feeling, and as the press ever remains to be one of the 
mightiest instrumentalities that can be employed in the 
annihilation of systems of cruelty and despotism, the present 
favourable opportunity has been embraced for a general dis- 
tribution of Anti-Slavery Tracts. Five hundred thousand 
have been printed, which can be supplied to the public at a 
very low cost; say 24 pages at 6s. 6d. per 100, 1ld. per 
dozen; 12 pages, 3s. 6d. per 100, 6d. per dozen; 8 pages, 
2s. 3d. per 100; 4 pages, Is. 2d. per 100; 2 pages, 7d. per 
100; and 1 page, 6d. per 100. 

The series consists of 82 Tracts, varying from 1 page to 
28 pages each, comprising the following subjects, specimens 
of which will be sent on application, and any other information 


supplied :— 

No. . PAGES. 
1. Brief Definition of Negro Slavery . ‘ : : 
2. Slavery Described. By a member of Congress . 

3. Startling Facts relative to Slavery : ; : ° 
4. Concise View of Slavery and the Slave-Trade . : ‘ 
5. Statistics of the Coloured Race. . 
6. Workings of American Slavery, as regards Caste ‘and 
Prejudice . ; A . . 
7. Slavery a System of Inherent Cruelty : ‘ 
8. Slavery Considered in its various Relations and Consequences 
yg. Auction Sales of Men, Women, and Children, with aie, 


Cattle, &c. . 

10. The Farewell of a Slave Mother to her Daughter (a Poem). 

11. Traffic in Human Affections . : 
12. Alleged Exaggeration of Slavery Considers’ : 
13. The Negro our Brother Man (a Poem) . 
14. Death of the Slave (a Poem). : , ; : s 
15. Auctioneering Advertisements : : . “ = 
16. Slave Auction in a Southern City . . 
17. Sale of Aged Negroes: A Woman sold for ad ackass. : 
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18. Business Letter from a Slave-trader : : Sere 
19. Influence of American Churches on the Progress of Emanci- 
pation . 8 
20. Expurgated Literature; Mutilation and Suppression of Works 
containing Anti-Slavery Sentiments . ; : i Spt 
21. Clerical Oppressors (a Poem). 4 
22. Reproof of the American Church. ‘By the e Bishop of Oxford 12 
23. Slave Branding . ‘ ; 4 
24. Secrets of the Prison-house . , : ‘ 2 
25. Boy Sold for a Watch (a Poem) . 4 2 
26. The Blind Slave-Boy (a Poem) : 2 
27. Scene on Board a Steam-Boat : 2 ; eat ee 
28. Kidnapping out of Slavery into Freedom 2 
29. Man-stealing and Religion : 2 
30. Paradise of Negro Slaves: a Dream. 4 
31. Slaveholding Weighed in the Balance 24 
32. Fugitive Slave-bill, and its Effects. ; 24 
33. Opinions of iMensrican Ministers on the Fugitive Slaye- bill. 4 
34. Fugitive Slaves, pine lass, W Wells Brown, Dr. Pennington, 
Gee -o10 Petit fe 
35. Singular Escapes from Slavery. The Crafts, Box Brown 2 Grae 
36. Settlements of Coloured People in Canada : i 2 hoaliel 
o¢. Prayer for the Negro (a Poem) : i : ai | 
38. Voice from old England (a Poem) . 1 
39. Murderous Treatment ofa Slave-Girl ; : Outrage on 1 Public Decency 1 
40. Plantation Scenes : e i : 4 me | 
41. Sale and Separation of a Family : 2 : ; 7 ore 
42. Murder of an Infant . : : : ; ; l 
43. The Slave-Ship (a Poem) . 4 
44, The Englishman’s Duty to the Free and Enslaved American 18 
45. Slavery Hostile to Religion, &e. . : . : Bee 
46. Appalling Features of Slavery ; - ‘ 4 arte 
47. Think of the Slave . 2 
48. The Gentlemen Farmers of Virginia attending their Cattle- 
market . cmiae: » : ‘ wig, eee 
49. Slave-Auction in Wigcinia 2 
50. The Quadroon Girl (a Poem) ; 2 
51. Auction Sale of a Young Woman, with Reflections 4 
52. The Christian Slave (a Poem) 4 
53. Tender Mercies of the ‘‘ Domestic Institution ” ‘ 1 
54. Conversation between a Scotch Lady and a Baltimore Relative 1 
55. The Bible against Slavery 1 
56. The Order of the Family required it 1. 
57. Song of Humanity (a Poem) . wd 
58. The American Slave-Ship 1 
59. Hunting Slaves with Bloodhounds. 4 
60. Tender Mercies of Slavery . 2 
61. Slavery always Diabolical y 
62. Scene in the Jail at Washington a 
63 2 
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64. Sale of Slaves in Virginia . 
65. The Virginia Slave-Crop . r , ; 4 
66. Voices from Slavery (a Poem) P : : é 4 
67. Slaveholding Piety . 2 1 
68. Blasting Influence of Slavery on the Social Circle J 
69. Dreadful Effects of Irresponsible Power . : 5 1 
70. Slave-trade in Columbia : : 1 
71. Opinions of Eminent Persons on Slavery ; : 8 
72. Confessions of Slaveholders, &c. . ; t F a: 
73. Abstinence from Slave Produce . 2 
2 
2 
2 
j 
1 
2 
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74. Parting of a Slave-Mother and her Son: “Maternal Affection 
75. A Contrast ; : 3 3 . : 
76. Slaveholding Inconsistencies 

77. Phebe Morel (a Poem) 

78. The Witnesses (a Poem) . : ; : : 
79. Intellect and Capability of the Negro : 1 
80. Results of immediate Emancipation. From Historical Evidence 
81. Who are responsible for Slavery; motives for Anti-Slavery 


effort : 
82. To the Friends of Emancipation—an Earnest Appeal to 
Christians of all Denominations . : : “ ° 


There are also printed and issued with the foregoing series of Tracts, 
The Garland of Freedom, a collection of Anti-Slavery poems, and A 
Cloud of Witnesses, in all Ages, against Oppression and Slavery, com- 
prising the sentiments of eminent persons on those subjects; also a 
small series of JUVENILE ANTI-SLAVERY TRACTS. 

Several of the Tracts are illustrated with woodcuts, ex- 
pressly executed for them; some are also printed on superior 
paper, bound into volumes, for Libraries, Schools, and Publie 
Institutions, with additional engravings. 


The want of a cheap variety of well-written, judicionsly- 
selected, and popular Anti-Slavery Tracts, has long been 
felt, for distribution after public meetings, lectures, and on 
all suitable opportunities ; for, in the days in which we live, 
more is to be effected by public opinion, and by appeals to 
the great sympathies of mankind, than by force or by statute 
laws. We have abundance of Tracts on Peace and on 
Temperance, &c., in extensive circulation—Olive Leaves are 
scattered the wide world over. Why should we not have 
something equally cheap, for diffusing information on the 
question of slavery, when it is admitted to be one of the — 
ereatest calamities that afflict mankind ?—something caleu- — 
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lated to excite interest on a subject so intimately connected 
with the happiness or misery of a very large portion of the 
human family? What abundance of good might they effect, 
if packages of such tracts were distributed amongst emigrant 
ships, bound for foreign lands where slavery prevails, or is 
advocated. America should be deluged with these missiles. 
They should be wafted over the vast stronghold of slavery, like 
the leaves of autumn. Pamphlets, embodying facts, arguments, 
and appeals, calculated to arouse the reader to a sense of the 
sinfulness of slaveholding; exhibiting briefly, yet cogently, 
its enormous evils, its inherent cruelties, and its repugnance 
to Christianity; contrasting it with the benefits of emancipa- 
tion, and showing that the holding of men in abject bondage, 
subjected every moment to all the liabilities attaching to any 
other description of property, is utterly opposed to those 
inalienable rights with which God has invested every human 
being—to all the principles of truth and justice—to the pro- 
visions of all righteous government—and to the laws of God 
—and that it therefore becomes our duty, as men and Chris- 
tians, to seek its eternal overthrow. 

If persons corresponding with, or sending goods to America, 
made a point of inclosing some of these Tracts, it would be 
like scattering seed in the now prepared soil. We ought also 
to endeavour to derive the full benefit from our cheap postage 
at home, by making up the weight prescribed with something 
_ likely to do good, thus “ casting our bread upon the waters.” 
Tracts might be inclosed in every letter, without increasing 
the postage. Let them be sent in faith, a blessing asked 
upon them, and we know not how many may take root, and 
what a fruitful harvest will result. We must not be silent 
or inactive so long as a single brother or sister bleeds in 
chains. So long as one man holds property in another, an 
anti-slavery feeling needs to be created and kept alive—society 
must be saturated with it; it must be preached everywhere, 
and to the great work of emancipation every assistance must 
be summoned. 
















To carry out the shiect proposed, the co-operation of all 
requisite. Let none withhold assistance “for them that 
in bonds,” on account of the distance of the evil, rememberi 
“the world is our country and every man our brother.” 
friends of humanity everywhere, are called upon to aid 
endeavouring te banish for ever this foul blot on human 
from the face of the earth, and to assist. in restoring to 
millions of our fellow-creatures who still endure the toils ar: 
hardships of slavery, those rights and blessings designed fi 
them by a beneficent Creator, of which they are unjustly d. 
prived. 


Those who are willing to promote this means of assistix 
to hasten the day of freedom to the slave, will oblige t 
forwarding their contributions, or orders for Tracts, to 

WILSON ARMISTEAD, Water Hatt, LEEDs; 


who will be glad to forward specimens, or any informatio 
required. 


The London Publishers of the Leeds Anti- Slavery Trae 
are W. and F. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate Street; and WILLIaA\ 
-Twrepin, 337, Strand—from whom they may be obtainec: 
through application to any country Bookseller, also from 
JANE Jowett, Friends’ Meeting Yard, Leeds. 
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